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Caterpillars Again. 


As was anticipated, these pests of the orchard, 
We observe that people 
are busy in destroying them on the apple trees, but 
they almost invariably pass by those which are 
We have noticed that wher- 
everthere are any of the wild cherry trees, the 
same species of caterpillaris lodged on them, and 
We suppose that 
the proprietor did not care how much they ate 
of these trees, but does he reflect that in a short 
time they wiil be changed into a moth or miller as 
some call them, which lays eggs and propagates a 
The habits of these 
Early in the morning, and in 
wet days they are snugly stowed away in their 
nests which are made in the crotch of some limbs, 
of three or four thicknesses of web which prevents, 
the rain and wet from touching them. 
weather they will sally forth for food,leaving, as they 
pass along, a fine web,which we suppose is a guide 
or clue to enable them to find their way back again, 
They continue out until about the middle of the af- 
ternoon, when they return to camp to spend the 
in order to destroy them they should be at- 
tacked in the morning or evening, while within 
their nests, or during some wet day. 


are uncommonly plenty. 


found on other trees. 


left in undisturbed possession. 


new swarm for next year. 
animals are curious, 


night. 


thus be all killed at once. 
——ii 


Millet».Barn Grass. 


We see that some of our brethren are “cracking 
up” millet, as acrop worth cultivating. We have 
cultivated it some in times past, and we find that on 
light loamy land, which is in pretty good condition 


as to fertility, it is a valuable crop for fodder. 


wet heavy land, we never could get our seed again- 

There is one trouble among us in this section in re- 
. ’ 2 ” . 

gardto it, The barn grass (“ Panicum, Glaucum”) | brook up ond pulveriag the 


In pleasant 


They may 


CS  ——— 


Insects in Plants, From whence do 
they come! 





most all cases, vegetables of almost all kinds, have 
an insect or worm peculiar to their kind, which 
many cases in a. great degree destroy or injure the 
plant or root to which they attach themselves. My 
opinion is, that they (that is the insect or worm) or- 
iginates in the decomposition of the seed. 

Ist. From the fact that in all vegetable, as well 
as animal substance, in a state of decomposition, 
there is a worm or maggot formed. 

2d. From the fact that the spindle worm is found 
in nothing but the Indian Corn. 

3d. That we find the small yellow bug which 
destroys our vines, attacks nothing else. And 4th 
from the fact that we find the tobacco worm attacks 
nothing else but that plant,evenifwe plant (the to- 
bacco seed at the North where that worm has been 
previously unknown) we find it committing its rav- 
ages on it at the North, as well asina more south- 
ern cltmate. My object in writing to you, is, 
to get your views on the subject. lf you think it 
worth a notice in your valuable paper, I should like 
to see it with your opinion on the same. 


CALEB LEAVITT. 
Bath, May 22, 1842 





Notre.—We are not able to say much, from any 
experimental knowlege of our own, in regard to 
the theory which our correspondent has brought 
forward in regard to the production of insects in 
decomposing seeds. We are disposed to believe 
however, that the insects of which he speaks are the 
children of a parent which Jaid its eggs in the most 
suitable place for the young to obtain food when it 
should be hatched. Those who watch the opera- 
tions of insects will soon be astonished at the in- 
stinct which is manifested by them in this respect, 
viz:—the providing for the food of their young, long 
before it is born, either by placing something of the 
kind in the nest or place where theegg is deposit- 
ed, or by depositing the egg where food will be at 
hand at the proper time. The experiment of Mr. 
Cross, of England, almost prove that insects are gen- 
erated in some instances without eggs. By taking 
the hardest and purest quartz, which is merely pure 
silex (flint) subjecting it to a great heat in order to 
pulverize it, then melting it with potash,then dissol- 
ving it in muriatic acid, which is one of the strong- 
est and most corrosive acids, and then subjecting it 
to the action of a Galvanic Battery he finds, in a 
week or two, that very minute insects are brought 
to life. We say brought to life, for we do not know 
whether they are hatched from an egg or created by 
the galvanic action. Ifhatched, when was the egg 
laid ? It must have been deposited centuries before, 
when the quartz was in a hquid state—remained 
dormant—borne the intense heat of the gfire used to 


d the 


, the quartz- i 
which very much res@mblee it, grows up among & | dissolving powers of the acid, aad then burst out a 


cannot be easily separated from it, the seed though 
smaller and darker colored becomes mingled in 
with it so as to make it foul,and in a year or two 
you must obtain your seed somewhere else, or 
find yourself laying down your land to a crop of 
it. This barn 
grass, is, after all, a valuable grass if it could be 
kept where it is wanted and destroyed where 
The seed is very farinaceous and 
much liked by cattle, horses and poultry. But it is 
a bad weed, and not easily destroyed. 
We do not think it would be much 
of an object to cultivate millet for any thing but 


barn grass where you least want 


it is not wanted. 


drouth well. 


fodder, it should then be cut while in the milk. 


— —g-—— — 


Indian Relie. 


We have been presented with some stone tools 
ploughed up en the farm of Mr. Otis Foster of Mon- 
One is a large gouge, wrought in the us- 
ual way, and done very handsomely too. 
relics, which are occasionally found by the farmer 
as he turns over the surface of the earth by the 
plough, are all the remains in this vicinity of the 
numerous host that once possessed the land. No 
one can look upon them without being carried back 
in imagination to the time when the whole contin- 
ent belonged to the Indians,and was all one hunting 
ground—while the waters in every direction, unin- 
cumbered by any structures of human invention, 
were stored with innumerable fish, coming up an- 
nually, as if by divine appointment, to feed those 
They are all gone. 
cannot approve of the way and manner in which 
our ancestors got rid of them, but yet it seems writ- 
ten in the book of fate, that the Indian and the 
White man cannot live together. The one requires 


mouth. 


rude children of nature. 


forests and free streams for his sustenance. 


other levels one by the axe that he may cultivate, 
and obstructs the other by dams that he may manu- 
And as the forest disappears before the 
progress of, what we ca)l, civilization the Indian re- 
tires to seek other hunting grounds, 
huating grounds are all used up, then will the race 


facture, 


become extinct. 


Oxford Agricultural Society. 


We are glad to see that the friends of Agricul- 
ture, in Oxford County, have organized themselves 
into a Suctety, and are determined to push forward 


in the march of Agricultural improvement. 


They have the elements in that County for a 
thriving Suciety, and can, ifthe farmers will only 
combine and unite their efforts, soon show the world 
that they ean outstrip some of the older membere 


of the community in the race of well doing. 


Counties in the State combine so many advantages 
for grazing and tillage as does this, and although it 
has hitherto been considered as a rough and moun- 
tainous spot, the hills furnish excellent pasturage 
and the valleys first rate arable land,—and the rug- 
ved and hardy population will soon make it one of 
the first Agricultural and manufacturing Counties 
in Maine. We hopethe meeting of the Society 
which is to be held in June will be fully attended 
by practical farmers, who will enter heart and hand 


plough an 


in the good cause. Success to the 
*pindie in Oxford, say we. The 
be found in, another column. 


It stands 


These 


When the 


living creature the moment a favorable time pres- 
ented. The insect creation has more wonders and 
mysteries about it than we can solve, and the study 
of it, when rightly pursued, has as much sublimity 
in it as the study of the planets and the far off 
suns of the Universe, though of a different type and 
character.—Eb. 

—<=>—_ 


The Plough. 


Mr. Hotes :—Having always livedon a farm 
and been acquainted with the above tool, and hav- 
ing a little leisure I thought I would communicate 
with you and the friends of the Maine Farmer and 
Mechanic’s Advocate. I well remember when a 
boy the things we used to have made of a little 
steel, some iron, and a good deal of white ash and 
no paint—they would not shine much when bran- 
fire new, but you know we farmers like to hold 
plough as well as any other thing, and we could 
step up to one of them with considerable degree of 
self complacency, ifa gentleman was passing the 
road, ; but when the new was off, after the first 
run, what tools! Wehave got it home from the 
blacksmiths, how has he fixed that plough ? as well 
as common I guess. Weare fixing it to the white 


million of this thi 


to heave this asid soon to get another. 


turning over 


its original shape and 


tution’ among our 
experience as to pl 


had the Wesson marked in the beam, of course 
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Mr. Howmes :—Sir, it has been found that in 


ash; this is the second run the boys are trying to 
plough with it. Halloo there boys, why a’nt you a 
ploughing? Why the plough wont go any way 
you can fix it.. Then comesthe tinkering—all the 
tools are brought—Pete says it goes awful hard,— 
Jo says it runs to land too much,—Abe says the 
Captain has got a new Sutton plough worth a little 
Father says he cannot afford 
Why 
this is not half worn! but he looks over the fence 
and sees the Captain’s team steady to work—the 
ploughing done better, that sticks to the ground, 
v4 little obstruction that would . 

heave his out of the ground. What do you think 
)of that says Mike, (as the old man was viewing the 
Captain ploughing,) a’nt it aboomer? Well, we 
got a Sutton plough marked “Wesson,” and I al- 
ways shall remember that name—just how it was 
spelt, W-e-s-s-o-n—not Wes-ton, like our little 
open hearted, open mouthed Methodist minister 
that lived there then. Those ploughs became in 
use, and quite an epoch it was among farmers. 
They were made well and of good materials, and 
in a strong substantial manner,—good white oak 
and a plenty of iron and steel put together in due 
proportion. But then after a longer run than the 
first mentioned plough, they too had to be sent to 
the Blacksmiths. But how did they come from the 
fiery furnace ? not like any thing we read of in the 
Bible, but they come an altered tool. We put 
them together, they dont exactly fit,—the wood has 
but the iron and 
steel has lost its shape; some blacksmiths will do 
better than others, but that is the case nine times 
out of ten. But however we got along with it in 
ra hard way. The last time I saw the old 
I almost reverenced it. It was the ‘Consti- 
e.of ploughs so far as my 
when under my Father's 
charge. And now for the coritinuation,—after it 
became neccssary to use ploughs on our new farm 
here, we bought two real Simon Pure Suttons, one 






hailed that name with pleasure ; we had to rig a foot 
on each to balance with, for if they had kept on the 
way they started when we put into the ground, 
they would have been through to China by this 
time. I want to speak respectfully of them, for they 
have done a good business in their palmy days, cer- 
tain. But then camé@ their days of tuial, they want- 
ed sharpening, but they never could be brought to 
their ‘original state,’ they had come in contact 
with earth so much that they were earthy, and then 
I was in the ‘ willows’ about my Suttons, and could 
not raise theni. I was in Bangor before Emery & 
Stetson’s store and saw a lot of ploughs of the cast 
iron stamp, handsome as a pin, marked ‘ Hitch- 
cock.’ They said they should like to have me try 
one of those ploughs. I did not think much of 


them at the time, but felt willing to make the trial, 
as they would take them back if they 


answer a good purpose or suit me. 

We had at that time four large oxen. WhenI 
got home we could not plough, as we thought, on 
account of team, but growing impatient to try our 
new plough, we ventured to hitch on, and we found 
no lack of team, having to use six oxen with our 
Sutton plough. 

Another bright epoch seemed to dawn on plough- 
ing business. Thename of Hitchcock we never 
shall forget. His ploughs, we have had two of them ; 
are real foreplanes on a new farm, short, stout 
and firm; they are always on hand for going in or 
out of the ground, round a stump or a stone. I 
have never seen their equal round these ‘diggins’ 
for first time ploughing, and we have had a num- 
ber of kinds. But after getting our Jand some of it 
quite smooth and level, we thought a plough might 
be constructed todo better than these of Hitch- 
cock’s, the mould-board should be lengthened to 
make the plough run steady. The turning to Hitch- 
cocks was too short and would break the furrow in 
turning over. They would do as good work as the 
Sutton’s besides doing it one third easier,—less ex- 
pense in repairs, and running as well after long 
usage. 

Now comes the sequel. I thought if I could ob- 
tain a plough larger than Hitchcock’s, it would be 
of great importance to our farming operations. I 
had seen the advertisements of Ruggles, Nourse & 
Mason’s ploughs, and thought them to be, from 
what I had read, the kind I should probably buy; 
therefore I called to see their agents in Bangor and 
found their ploughs to be fine looking articles, but 
not so long as I expected to see or wished to buy. 
Therefore I thought I would call on my old friends 
Emery, Stetson, & Co., and found there just the 
thing as I thought, and it proved to be one of Prou- 
ty & Mears improved ploughs. The old ploughs 
of this stamp are not equal to the Hitchcock ploughs. 
Those are the longest ploughs I have seen. I bought 
of the size that cost fifteen dollars, “Prouty & 
Mears improved sward Plough,” and a noble plough 


sugar with. 

It will run as straight as you can snap a line, and 
turn as smooth as a pan cake ; there is no breaking 
of the sod, but turns it beautifully over ‘ with care’ 
right side wp. What improvements they will make 
fortwenty years to come, time only can tell; but 
what improvements have been made for twenty years 
past we can see how we as farmers, ought to 
cheer and encourage our mechanics. There ought 
to be a mutual and lasting friendship to build up 
each others interest. 

Let your paper bind the two interests together— 
let the farmer suggest something made or altered 
for the best, and the mechanic will not be slow to 
accomplish the work. The name of Prouty and 
Mears stands uppermost on ploughs on our farm. 
We had a number of other kinds, we consider con- 
siderable better than the Worcester ploughs. But 
it is probable there will be a number of ploughs as 
good manufactured, as Hinckley & Egerly are ma- 
king a fine looking plough at this time. And now 
I will close by making an estimate on what it cost 
to plough one acre now, and what it cost eight 
years ago. 

Three acres of land 1834. Six oxen, and one man 


to drive. $3,00 
One wrought Iron plough and one man to . 
1,75 


hold, 
4,75 








14,25 
Three acres do 1842. T'wo horses, and one man 
to drive, $2,50 
One cast iron plough, and one man to hold, 1,50 


4,00 


$8,00 


Sania 


Gain in eight years. 6,25 

The horse team will do the three acres as easy 

in two days as the oxen will do it in three days. 

Besides the pleasure now of a good plough that is 

worth I cannot calculate how much, but almost so 
many days added te our existence. 


J. H. Fouer. 
La Grange, May 1842. 


we are apt to buy too smalla size for the use that 
we put them to. I like ploughing deep and large. 
There is not that objection on the occount of its 
going so much harder than the wrought iron 
Always obtain one with a cutter and wheel. 


Calf and Pig contrasted again. 
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P. 8. I think, in purchasing our cast iron ploughs | gling 


Dear Doctor :—I noticed an article in your pa- 
per of the 7th inst., headed “ Calf and Pig contrast- 
ed,” in which the writer guesses that by keeping a 
pig and a calf each, until they are thirty months, 
or two years and a half old, there is seventeen dollars 





EZEKIEL HOLMES, Editor. 














rnming, June A, 1 





$42. 
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dollars, which is his estimate. 







































| knowg is something to raise stock, and I guess 
it COSt#Mampething to raise pork and pigs, and if 
your “f boded yankee” will keep an eract ac- 
count 











t it costs to keep a pig until it is two 
half old, and let it have four litters of 
with their cost, and contrast it with a 
calf, he will not find quite so large a 
? pig’s favor. I am rather inclined to 


















































the opimiG® that vour “full blooded yankee” con- 
em says, the “calf and pig;” but if he 


goodness to contrast the “pig and 
he will figure it out alittle different- 
® Doctor, you know, it makes a differ- 
ae persons, to have a neighbor’s Bull 
or their Bull gore a neighbor's ox. 

The Sir, a large part of our stock is 
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such i 


young stock. But those who do both, are well 
paid for all their trouble and expense—thereby ben- 
efitting themselves and others. 

Now Su, there is not such a mighty difference 
after all, in keeping good and poor stock. The for- 
mer always sells, at a good price, while the latter 
frequently cannot be sold, except at a very low 
price. Now I gwess that it would be more profit 
for us to keep good stock, and keep it well, if we 
could not keep quite so much, than to keep poor 
stock and keep it poorly, even if we kept consider- 
able more of it. 


Asa Barton. 
Garland, May 11, 1842. 


—3oe— 
Advantages and disadvantages of the 
Bald and Bearded varieties of Wheat. 


Mr. Hoimes :—As the farmers of Maine are at 
some Joss as to which is the most profitable to raise, 
the bearded or bald varieties of wheat, I have tho’t 
that it would be beneficial to state the advantages 
and disadvantages of both according to my experi- 
ence. 

Advantages of bald wheat.—The flour is whiter, 
makes more pounds of flour to the bushel,as the hull 
is thinner and there is less bran. Packs closer in 
the bundle, and takes less room in the stack or barn. 
The disadvantages are, the liability to lodge or to 
be thrown down by storms and rains, rusts or blasts 
easier,or more likely to be rusted and blasted. Takes 
longer to grow, does not ripen as early in the sea- 
son, and must be mixed thinner inthe paste before 
baking. The bread dries sooner after baking. 

The advantages of bearded wheat, especially the 
Payson Williams Black Sea, are, stiffer straw, not 
as liable to be beat down by storms or to lodge on 
rich land, quick in its growth, ripens early, and will 
do to sow late. Isseldom known to rust or blast, 


thet ig doubtful. It need not be mixed so thin in 
the paste 


wefort bakiny. aw ey 





to the bushel. 

Let it be remembered tbat all bald wheat makes 
white flour, all bearded wheat yellow flour. 
Winthrop, May, 1842. E W. 


Beware of Fly Poison. 


Mr. Hoimes :—There is an article frequently 
sold under the name of Cobalt, for the purpose of 
poisoning flies. Now this is nothing more nor less 
than .4rsenic, mixed with a little powdered Cobalt 
or some other black powder; but the poisoning 
property lies wholly in the Arsenic or “ Ratsbane.” 
A want of knowlege on this point may produce fa- 
tal accident from being left in the way of children. 
The Arsenic may be readily detected by holding a 
little on the point of a knife in the flame of a candle 
when it will pass off in white fumes with the smell 
of garlic. Apothecaries Should no longer sell the 
article under the name of Cobalt, as quite a differ- 
ent article has long been sold under that name. If 
people. will buy it for the purpose already mention- 
ed, let it be called Fily-bane, with ‘poison’ written 
underneath in letters that cannot be misunderstood. 
AGRICOLA. 
- ae 


Address, 


3| Delivered before the Members of the Piscataquis .g- 


ricultural Society, at Sangerville Village, Oct. 5. 
1841, by Hon. James Bares, of 
Norridgewock. 
[Conciuded. } 

Another reason why we are not more prosperous 
in our farming operations, is, that.we too often in- 
vest our whole capita) and perhaps our credit in the 
purchase of a farm, and have little or nothing left 
to stock it—and to carry it on to advantage. Now 
there is no principle in political economy better 
settled than that a proportionate investment of cap- 
ital in stock is as necessary to successful farming 
as in the purchase of the farm itself. Suppose a 
man had money with which he could buy five hun- 
dred acresvof wild land, and no more, what word 
this do to support his family and pay his taxes? 
Worse than nothing. Suppose he took half his 
money bought one hundred acres and four- 
fifths of it left to clear it reread is it 
to with labor economy, 
prom Baro have all the comforts of life about 
him? Probably we all know men who have one 
hundred acres of land, thirty cleared, and strug- 
ing on from hand to mout*, and ep aol wn ean. ens 
wing poorer and rer every year—whereas, 
F they would sell fifty acres of the uncleared land 
which is now only Hage of 
ve ing to , 
ore une their favor. Allied to this 


not | Su 








ways enough in the keeping of it—especially our! 







they would 




















Iam led by a very natural inclination to speak 
here of paying tribute. Many farmers and mechan. 
tes are heard complaining of their peculiar hard- 
ships, and making invidious comparisons between 
themselves, and hist whom they pay interest, 
orit may be usury. Just as though they were not 
the willing contributors to such men’s prosperity. 
Why does any man pay tribute to the money lender ? 
18 it not because he has ventured beyond his proper 
depth, and has bought more land, built a larger 
house, or set up a more expensive establishment 
than he was able to. I would not be as exact as 
St. Paul, “to owe no man any thing,” but I do say. 
that of all the night mares which ever weighed 
down the spirits of honest industry, next to drunk- 
enness and ascolding wife, paying tribute is the 
worst. Few old saws have more truth than that 
“ the borrower is slave to the lender.” 
Perhaps our most shameful neglect relates to our 
making, saving, procuring and applying manures. 
rrounded on every side b abundant means of 
making and compounding both animal and vegeta- 
peneTe, is itnot strange we should so far ne- 
WUE TASON tras Urey haan : 
to do more than we can do well, We Have’ grt 
deal to say about banks. The true farmer’s bank 
is his manure heap—it always discounts liberally— 
pays instead of exacting interest, honors its prom- 
ise to pay in due time, requires no act of incorpora- 
tion and need excite no constitutional scruples. My 
advice to all fariners is to take largely of the stock 
of this institution, without fear of bankruptcy or 
assignment—I will warrant them a good annual div- 
idend on every instalment. This capital requires 
good safes and vaults, as well as any other banking 
institution. Our barn, pens, yards, &c. must be so 
constructed as to save all from waste. Several 
years since I said as by accident, “some farmers 
cannot trust Providence with a cask of lime.” The 
remark has been remembered and commented on, 
but for which I should not have remembered it my- 
self. By it I intended to show the disposition in 
farmers to skin the earth till the product was as 
worthless as the skin of a flint, and to return noth- 
ing to it, on atrust of 1,2 or 3 years. Now until 
we sustain more correct views, and turn to the right 
about face in this matter, we shall be much less 
prosperous than our position warrants, with due 
attention to all our interests. We are contin- 
ually acting on the principle of cutting open the 
goose which lays the golden eggs, instead of feed- 
ing and taking care of her. If labor of any other 
kind, in planting or harvesting our crops, is needed 
beyond what we have on hand, we hire it, as soon 
asmay be, and accomplish our work. But who 
ainongst us has gone deliberately and methodically 
to work, or if we have not sufficient help, have hired 
it to collect materials for one or two hundred loads 
of compost manure, or even fifty? By attention to 
this subject in Europe and in the older parts of our 


roduction as been increased two or three fold. 
t is estimated that the value of manure annually 


trust Providence with a large amount of capital, and 


short of what itis our duty to do. Surely there is 


either mix with anima! manures in our cattle, sheep 
or hog yards, or into suitible heaps for compost. I 


nomically, shall reap one hundred per cent. on the 
Ganital so invested, in 2 years. Bog muck, Aur; 


vegetation. Even the mixing of soils when they are 
not in due proportion, will do much, 

Your woodlands willsoon, if not already, need 
vour attention. They should be fenced, if you wish 
to have them flourishing and lasting. Twenty acres 
in this way will afford more fuel than forty without 
it. It would be downright cruelty to say any thing 
on fencing, because the man who has a bad one, is 
reminded of it in somany interesting and heart stir- 
ring ways, thatany thing 1 could add would be 
worse than useless. 

The subject of selecting the earliest and best va- 
rieties of seeds; and frequently changing from dif- 
fering locations, has not been attended to as it ought. 
Perhaps I should not be far out of the way to esti- 
mate Potatoes as equal to all other edible crops in 
the State, little as we think of their importance ; and 
still I have no doubt one half which are raised, are 
miserable and almost worthless varieties. In fact 
they are worse than worthless, because if extinct 
their vacancy might be filled with prolific roots of 
prime quality. My method has been for several 
years, be where I would, if [found a good bearer, 
ood shape, mealy, pleasant flavored potato, short 
oot stock and easy to dig, I procured a few, and in 
this way I have been able to satisfy my most san- 
guine wishes. Any man may do this, at almost no 
expense at all. I have this season grown pumpkins 
from seed which grew last year in lowa—a superb 
article. I hope next year tobe able to supply my 
friends freely with seeds. When we obtain seeds 
of great excellence, we too often permit them to 
mix with others, and they soon run out—and this 
remark applies equally to animals as to seeds. 
Great improvement has of late years taken place 
in farming, tools and machinery. Still it is enough 
to make one’s hands, heart and back ache, to see 
the miserable concerns with which some men are 
wearing themselves and cattle out. I am often re- 
minded of an old man, who said he would not give 
a copper for a man’s hands which were not hard 
enough to wear the knots offa spruce hoe handle. 
If you have not already formed associations in 
your villages, auxiliary to the American literary 
society ; by doing so, for three dollars each, you 
can have as many periodicals free of postage as you 
can find time to read. 

Jn conclusion, let me say to every farmer, elevate 
your standard high ; imagine it bearing a landscape 
on which are buildings, forest, shade and fruit trees 
—fields with sheaves—pastures with herds and 
flocks, and every animal down to poultry and honey 
bees—Farming implements of every kind, with the 
motto, “aim at excellence in every thing. No 
man ever arrived at excellence yet, who did not 
aim at an elevated standard in art, science oF mor- 
als. A man must be ani by firm resolution 
of parpose, but remember resolution does nothing 
without action. There are a great many of your go- 
ing to do gentlemen,who never accomplish any thing 
worthy of a rational being. 

TD an necessary to the farmer as to the man of 
genius, that he should ambition. Unless a 
man has a desire, not only a pede ernion of 

pproving conscience, but 
tach »* “seprensad will cut much of a 


until we can act on this principle we shall come |t 


Le 


can. Few men have arrived at 
excellence in this world who th gt ‘devel od- 
mirers of the softer sex. I can scarcely paint to 
tyself'a more solitary being than a single gentle- 
man keeping Bachelor's hall, as it is called—milk- 
ing his own cows and making his bed, bread, but- 
ter and cheese, tending his cat or caressing his dog. 
Another principle necessary to usefulness and 
enjoyment, is benevolence, and good will to ever 
human being. If the laboring man who has snk 
need of the sympathy of others, and if worthy, who 
enjoys it, cannot feel and exercise it himself, be 
must be the most ungrateful being in the universe. 
Of all men in the world, he who lives on the direct 
bounties of the Creator, as they spring from the 
teeming earth, should be the last to puil the string 
when a suffering brother calls at his door. 
Although you may think I have given @ most 
glaring specimen of a fault finding disposition, I 
deny that I have murmured one syllable against 
Providence ; and now permit me in all kindness to 
remonstrate against an uneasy, querulous, fault 
finding disposition and practice. I have no doubt 
: both indoors and gut, spend one month 
Calise the” pagitica, be- 
too dry. The seasons are always bad, and the cli- 
mate where wf live is the worst on all the earth 
and their neighbors are truly awful to live with. 
Such persons had better move if they can do so 
and leave their own natural dispositions behind—if 
not they are as well off where they are, as they 
would be on any part of this earthly ball. Oh that 
we could say of a truth, we have learned in what- 
ever situation we are placed therewith to be con- 
tent. lf all could say this, this world of miserable 
complaining would be converted into a paradise. 
Instead of making ourselves and friends miserable 
we should put the best foot forward and the best 
construction in our trials, If we would look around 
us, and appropriate the time we have been accus- 
tomed to spend thus improperly, and injuriously, in 
discovering and planning ways and means of im- 
provement, we shall soon find ourselves the gainers 
boch in peace and plenty. In order to do this we 
must acquire a mastery over our own spirits, remem- 
bering that he who does so, does more than he who 
conquers a city. I know how much easier it is to 
tell twenty what were best tobe done, than to be 
one of the twenty to follow the direction. Still 
something may be done, and be it remembered by 
all, that in this age of improvement the man who 
stands still, comparatively goes backward, for cer- 
tainly he will find himself miserably in the rear, 
It is high time my fair country women, that you 
cliim my more immediate attention—for after’ all 
that can be written, said or sung, to the sturdy la- 
borers of our land, to encourage their efforts, unless 
they are blest with the blandishments of your 
charms, your counsels, your sympathies, your love, 
your approving smile, they cannot, they will not, 


own country, and a proper rotation of crops, the | do any thing worthy of their high origin. As it wae 


in the days of chivalry so it is now, man will do any 


thing and every thing which human effort can a- 
used in England, is greater than all her exports— | chieve, to obtain the approbation of the lady of his 
They have found it not only safe but profitable to|heart. What suffering, what toil, 


what dangers, 
by sea or land, flood or field will not man undergo, 
0 win, protect, support and cherish, his wife, and 
those maternal pledges she may bear him? Most 


no great hazard in employing a man, horse and cart | of you who have chosen for life te h: s»ands you 
for one month in the year in collecting materials to | | 


ove, have not disdained to place your all on earth 
in the keeping of the hardy sons of industry—I hon- 
or your choice, These men have not only the 


and probably bears more heads to the acre. Tho’ | venture to predict that the man who does this eco- | hearts, but the bone, sinew and muscle, in which 


not only you, but the whole country must and may 
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yellow flour, thicker hull and consequently more | almost any thing and every thing, which will take | only to your funilies, buttothe growing prosperity 
bran. Does not make as many pounds of flour | on fermentation will, if properly managed increase | of this great and happy country—To you is confi- 


ded the care, for several of the first years of exist- 
ence of those who are soon to hold the places 
which we now occupy. It is from your precept and 
example their tender minds are to be moulded for 
good or ill, for happiness or misery; for respecta- 
bility or infamy. f doubt not when you reflect on 
these important facts, you ask with solicitude’ ‘ who 
is sufficient for these things ?’—Persevere in 
well doing, and you shall reap the rich rewards of 
your labor of love, if you faint not. To those who 
are in the bloom of life and whove bosoms beat 
high with anticipated felicity, [have to say, puta 
bridle on your imaginations; all is not gold that 
glitters, nor will you find the future horizon of your 
existence as free from unevenness and obstructions 
as it may now appear. Inthe no:al as well as in 
the natural landscape, there are many quicksands 
and rugged acclivities, which are not apparent until 
we approach them; nor even then a we use 
every caution in our power. Far be itfrom me to 
wish to place a cloud over the prospect—if it isin 
your power to deserve ‘uninterrupted prosperity and 
happiness—if you are armed with consciousness, it 
will aid you to meet every adverse circumstance 
with equanimity. Do not think lightly of the pre- 
cepts and examples of your mothers and guardians 
—it may be by their exertions and kindness, you 
may have enjoyed greater advantages than fell to 
their lot at your age; ifso, you may have a weak 
point in this direction. If you are wise you will be 
aware of it, and place a double guard there. Re- 
member, too, that if ladies possess better opportu- 
nities in the same class now, than formerly, so do 
men of the same condition in life—and there will, 
be little propriety and no advantage in turning up 
your pretty noses, at an honest farmer or mechanic 
because you have been at a boarding school. So 
far from it, if you have made the improvement you 
ought, you may aid in elevating the standard of 
that family of which you may become the mistress, 
and in doing away the last remains of that feeling 
of dislike to an occupation, which I am sorry to be- 
lieve ever existed. There are a thousand ways of 
exciting in your husbands and honest pride, that he 
is ;ossessed of such a treasure—one of which will 
be annually to prepare and exhibit to the “Show 
and Fair,” some articles of your skill, neatness and 
industry which shall show to the community that 
you are not ashamed to engage in those occupa- 
tions which are connected with his interests and 
happiness. But all demonstration of your excel- 
lence abroad will be to him of little importance un- 
less you keep in tune at home. To show you the 
importance of this, permit me to tell a story, so that 
you may not readily forget the lesson nor him who 
told it to you.“ A German,whose sense of sound was 
semeabeity acute, was passing a church a few days 
after his arrival in one of our cities, and the sound 
of music attracted him to enter, though he had no 
knowledge of our language. The music proved to 
be a piece of nasal psalmody, sung in a most dis- 
cordant fashion. He could not escape with good 
manners and was compelled to listen. By doing 
80, he distinguished amid the din, the soft, clear 
voice of a woman in perfect hwn and tune, 


of castle building—or in other words, making | his contemporaries, made no effort to drown the voice of her compan- 
more show than our actual means, and even our Gqusia the plodding world—He must also have | jons, neither was she disturbed by their aalex dis- 
su comforts will warrant. We actually | .oine correct notions of natural and moral beauty, a cord, bet pationtly. da eweetty, sang in full rich 
reverse the maxims and actipn of the thrifty farmers and fitness in things to enable him to ad- | tones ; one after another yielded to the gentle in- 
of Pennsylvania and Great Britain, who sacrifice mire, select or judge properly of the persons, ani-| fuence, and before the hymn was finished, all were 
every thing for comrort and nothing for SHOW. | j,a]s or scenes, with which he is surrounded. Love | jp perfect harmony.” In producing this hap To. 
Tis, too, may be wrong. A middle course is here | must animate him—Don’t be frightened—I repeat | sujt two things are worthy to be remembered—tho 
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doubtless best, and a true balance between - | it, 


sculls would have us believe that this soul ennobling 


lady was in tune, and keep so to the END OT TUS 
CHAPTER. 











, 7 everlasting and with which find a in a and aia . 
in favor of the pig. | perattomptto imtate those more wealthy than our- |Reclish heart. 1 this be true, I suspect soft heads! Oxford Agricultural Society. 

Now Sir, guess that ifthe writer has a good selves, costs us much less labor and many sleepless | and silly hearts are somewhat plenty in ie ae aie a cae 
blooded female calf at that age, he can sell i for | nights—it shows itself in our houses, our dress, our | tion. a ine. ang pees ee © Lave, It will be seen, by Ge areal sodiety, tea the 
twice the sum which he puts down, as the vale of . sed cleats Care re ace te le cs tearhation te rege |e net o lems ‘of them, 
his calf, when ing it with the -pig. At poe pe asl gma Parry i, Weld Mn tn [ee wie enh to see 

contrasting it w: any our thy, the proud confidence of a wife, have, witha orthy 
rate I know of some in your county which I will 10 per ct. in-|his labors, divide his sorrows and double hie joy8, | whas they eun do for themselves and for the cou 
| give that sum for, and they cannot be purchased for} stead of a loss of double that amount, as at present. | must live 2 miserable life, make the best of it be 
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the ‘Humane’ will not be troubled, there will 


mother, but would occasionally call on Clara, 


; , ous inventor, Mr. ©. Gitnoy. Th | 
which they ae ay of a So- | ciples of free trade and no protection are tolerated art and feeble, because merely im be neither falling in nor falling out. and was always received with that warmth | possesses many novelties, one of the machine 
the pe wtih ony po hee by Plog there. Respectfully oa. — Art may rear her piles of faultle e-| Skating-floors of course, will be laid down | which characterises real attachment.—They | portant of which is entirely dispensi,, 
before done to promote the cause of Garland, May 24, 1842. cree.” try and matchless grace; the shay umn|in all the houses of the affluent, and inviles| had pledged their hands aud hearts to each, | cams and headles in weavin B with 
















and the swelling arch; but is not vin 


will be issued from Portland-place, after the 


unknown to Mrs. E. or any being but them- 


ae every deser; .. 


tion of cloth. The contrivance w; 


i i i j Ch the | 
from the formation of Societies in other . CU rTING-TOOLS. tline of ‘the distant hill seful? | fashion of the accompanying card: selves. His visits were cvolly received by | inventor calls weft-pullers, seems. 
other Counties in our own State. ro len Iti ~—" eed among mechan- The colurmned trunks of the for 3 are| ‘Mr. and Mrs. Stlppers request the honor|the rest of the family, excepting when Mr.|stinct with life, drawing every eaes = 
0 ee oe They be ye i et a wathin tool being put in metion| shapely, and the majesty of Na cliff |of Mrs, Mrs. and Miss Slider’s company to| E, was at home, and them Charles had a) weft tight, after the shuttle has been throw, 
pape ttet at ties of day applied to soother object, has a greater| more grandly cold than Art’s mas fe poe Sk dra rik onthe Ist of July, 184—. | cordial a te teat tans hap- fy laying. ahh ee face of the cloth. " 

; lied, than|temple? Art may teach the holle j rich | Skates at 10. POReS 06, See Wome Dee Peng TSwyee WES) FHS Commewen of there, with the 109, 
wt ad ray feronsod if thoes i ot ae gape 6 wg in yon en melody, ‘put can she riva witch-| It will be the privilege of a gentleman to| present, who instantly took his departure, | and admirable arrangement for raising th y 
can be done in other States and other Coun- zm hne — — m oe tbe tool. while the ery of the human voice? And ‘the or-| solicit the hand of a lady for the next figure-| making an indistinct remark about ‘low com-) jacquard, enable lim to operate the loom * 
ties, they can surely be done in Oxford by corres- ey is firinly fixed stationary; and as as an|gan’s rich and solemn peal may Wake the| of eight, to beseech her to take part with him| pany and ,mechanics.’ Ellen and her mother | rapidly as the ordinary loom for weaying »), 
ng exertions. It remains for you, farmers, to a of this. it is averred that if an axe|slumbering echo in her temple. ¢ s, yet| in the date of the year, orto join hin, in a} caught his spirit, and manifested it not a lit-|cloth. The motion for regulating the . : 
nether you will lag babiad your breton is ceaese <n ibe ground with ‘the edge up-/the “thunder drum,’ that rolls theveveille|true lover’s knot. Servants will skate in and/tle to the injury of Charles and Clara’s fee-| sion on the warp-roller, and that for stoppin, 


1 or whether you will put forth and unite 
om ahie ‘heed, cian of those who 


ward, and be struck while in that position by 


und fuld 








to the spirits of the storm, is a thot 










‘out with real ice. The text of Milton will be 


ling, when the lover was gone. 


the loom when the weft-thread breaks...” 


; _s : A ‘ , -— ; Which 
equal axe, the edge of| more deeply grand, altered in the next edition, and his couplet) ‘I wish,* said Ellen I had a sister who | acts with surprising certainty, rend,, 

There is pee pride, commendable pride, in ae ace Ag Bi by the concussion| Art may fashion the God-given mind, may will be read— could re-pect herself, and not invite company machine one of the most perfect ever offer 

this business—in doing good, in contributing some-| uch deeper than that of the descending axe. | mould it in its schools, but the ho imita- “Come trip it, long and late, that is not see rae family. to the public notice. Mr. Gilroy has also de. 

thing to the public stock, which we wonder every If this be a fact, we know of no rational theo- tion, the cold precepts and dogm its nar- On the light fantastic skate.” ‘And so do remarke her mother. deposited some beautiful SpeCimens of i), 

farmer does not feel. And there isalso a sort of ry in support uit although not fully prepar-| row philosophy, can never fail teweigh it} pit the skatine-floor will be in equal re- Charles appeared not to notice the remarks’) goods woven in France on his loom, We 

apathy—a cool uncaleulating indifference, Wome cl to peey it; being aware that various kinds | down and deaden its energies; P soaring 8 and introduced some profitable conversation. ° 


a great reproach to the calling, and in which, we la- 
ment to say, some of our farmers, as we fear, indulge. 
This indifference ought not longer to exist. We 
trust the influence of this Society will be most hap- 


of cutting tools, havea very different effect 
under different degrees of velocity. It is 
well known that in cutting, hewing, plauing 














spirit is shorn of its pinions; the fire quenched 
that Nature’s selfhadkindled, =~ 


It is then to Nature that we must look for 


quest for family use as foe company. Ou a 
wet morning when it is impossible to go out, 
the gentleman will say—‘Here’s a soaker! 
no ride, no walk; James, bring me my skates.’ 


He bore all the contempt that was heaped 
upon him by the young lawyer, Ellen and her 
mother, with a spirit that showed him to pos- 


are informed that Mr. J. Wilbur, one of 
well-known firm of Messrs, Masters, )\,,, 
oe &e., of New York, is now the propric tor 
of this useful invention. ” 


the 


, eas ' » rapide} j ion; t draw our intel- ,|sess a magnanimous soul. He loved Clara— —oyfo— 
shout the County, and that its num- timber in general, the more rapid-| instruction; from her we mus N el- | + perhaps the lady will ery, ‘What a horrid A - — 

hepa ag now about cae hundred, will be ly ot is made a move, tbe more effee-| lectual as well as our physical purty The ep day" ‘ihiég le dust!? Wh don’t they and for her sake, he was willing to buffet the MECHANICS. 
greatly increased. We have nof now time to pur- tually and smoothly the work is accomplished, lessons that she teaches convey tl ase grand put an awning all over Hyde Path? Eustace | Sor of his Saptene thinking, at no distant By Joun Neat. | 
sue the subject farther. We intend to allude to it especiaily where the direction of the grain of and fundamental principles, that form the can, atadea?® .Utiine ‘ni, nienbane eadinni distant day he might stand as high in their Two or three of the most efficient men a 
again, in the mean time we invite contributions mend t fi ble: while on the other| firm foundations for the superstrgeture of y ‘ : : 8 estimation as the lawyer—and that they might! er sent to Congress, were merchants—|{),., 
from our Agricultural friends,—we will allow them Renee angen ts Thought, of Reason, and of Kapwiedge there be in the article of firing, whea people be led to see and acknowledge the error of |of Massachusetts, a d Smith of Marvi,.s 

ll the space in our paper we can spare.—Ozford | hand, the fact ts established by modern prac-) Thought, o oye by ©""{are thus irresistibly moved to stir ‘up their , I wees 4| Th, s, and Smith of Marylan, 
y atest is tice, that in planing or cutting cold iron— Her pure light will illume the va page to stumps,’ instead of the fire their course. It wasa principle inculcated| They were not long talkers; they did ju) 


At a meeting of the Oxford County Agri- 
cultural Society, holden by adjournment, at 
Lincoln Hall in Paris, on Wednesday, the 
18th day of May inst. the Society completed 
its organization by a unanimous choice of the 


ine ne : 

follows K. Goodenow, of Paris, President. 
Job Prince, of Turner, Vice President. 
Isaac Harlow, of Paris, Recording Secretary. 
Jairus 8. Keith, of Oxford, Corresponding Sec’y. 
Henry Rust, of Norway, Treasurer and Collector. 
James Hersey, Jr. of Sumner, Agent. 
Isaac Harlow, of Paris, Librarian. 


Samuel F. Brown, of Buckfield, 
Ezra F. Beal, of Norway, 
Jedediah Burbank, of Bethel, 


David Noyes, of Norway, pene on Tools, 


Trustees. 


Simeon Norris, of Paris, > Implements of Hus- 
Judah Keen, of Sumner, ) bandry & Manufac’rs 
Samuel Hersey, of Sumner, 
Henry French, 

Alphin Twitchell, of Bethel, 
John Porter, of Paris, er on Crops, val- 


com on Stock. 


John Baker, of Waterford, > uable Trees, Shrubs 

Zury Robinson, of Sumner, )and Plants. _ 

Voted, that when the Society adjourns, it adjourn 
to meet at this place on Wednesday the 15th of 
June next, at two o’clock P. M. 

Voted, To have a Cattle Show and Exhibition at 
the annual meeting in October next. 

Voted, That members who have not already paid 
be requested to pay the amount of their subscription 
to the Treasurer, at or before the adjournment in 
June. Adjourned. . 

ISAAC HARLOW, Ree. Sec’y. 








MECHANIC'S ADVOCATE. 


An intelligent class can scarce ever he, as a class, vi- 
cieus, never, as aclass, indolent. * * * The new 
world ef ideas ; the new views of the relations of 
things; the astonishing secrets of the physical 
properties and mechanical powers disclosed to the 
well informed mind present attractions, which un- 
less the character is deeply sunk, are sufficient to 
counterbalance the taste for frivolous or corrupt 
pleasures.—Everett. 
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Judicious Tariff. 
Mr. Hotmes:—As you have opened the columns 


of your paper to the discussion of the tariff, 1 would 
just call the attention of your readers to that “ ab- 








na a 
sorbing question, rant is said by some of those, who i 


dicious” tariff. Now what they mean, by the word 
judicious we can hardly tell. Doctor Webster de- 
fines it, to mean, “ According to sound judgment‘ 
wise ; prudent; rational; adapted to obtain a good 
end by the best means; acting according to sound 
judgment; wise; directed by reasonand wisdom. ” 
Now Sir, if we take either, or all of these defini- 
tions, I will go with them, for it is all the most 
strenuous advocates of the tariff ask or want. And 
here let me ask, if it can be according to sound 
judgment, to open our ports to the free importation 
of all kinds of foreign manufactures, when we have 
an abundance of the raw material, and hands e- 
nough to convert them into the articles in which 
we stand in need ?—Is it wise in us, to adopt the 
principle of “free trade,” while all other nations 
close their ports against us, or only admit us by 
paying a duty to them, which on many of our pro- 
ductions , amounts to almost or quite a prohibition ? 

Is it prudent, for us to purchase the manufac- 
tures of foreign nations, while we cannot pay 
them 1n the articles which we produce here? Is it 
rational, for us, as a nation to run in debt, for the 
tinsel and gewgaws of Europe, or even their more 
substantial articles, while at the same time our ves- 
sels are out of employ, and the produce of the far- 
mer, mechanic and manufacturer, are accumulating 
upon their hands, without a sale, or the prospect of 
one ? 

Is it adapted to obtain a good end by the best means, 
to endeavor to support our National Government, 
by borrowing money, and the issue of treasury 
notes on interest, while millions upon millions of 
foreign goods are imported or sent into this coun- 
try almost free from duty, while at the same time, 
our merchants, mechanics and manufacturers, are 
embarrassed, and many of them obliged to stop, 
thereby curtailing the consumption of the produce 
of the farmer, discharging their laborers, many of 
which, become from necessity producers them- 
selves ? 

Is it acting according to sound judgment, to go on 
in this way year after year, until our vessels rot, 
our manufactories are abandoned, and our farmers 
reduced almost to a state of poverty? Does it look 
like possessing sound judgment, to persevere ina 
course like this, when we have abundance of means 
within our reach to do otherwise, and want only that 
encouragement which every “judicious” govern’t 
ought to bestow upon its subjects? Is it wise, in a 
govern’t to do this, while the best interests of the 
country are depressed for the want of this aid ? 
And is our government, directed by reason and wis- 
dom, in refusing to grant us that protection to the 
produce of our soil, the manufactures of our me- 
chanics, while no nation has yet done it?” Shall 
we be the first to set the example, while older and 
more experienced nations have never dared to 


either cast or malleable,—atool moving with 
a slow, but strong, steady and permanent 
motion, will cut more smoothly, and be more 
effective in ts operation, than when driven 


concussion of a hammer + the cuties 
py the vats case, uoreover, retains its edge 


much better with a slow motion. The limits 
of the effect of a cutting tool moved in this 
manner, are not yet known ; but it is known 
that a chip a quarter of an inch thick, may 
be taken from an extensive surface of an iron 
casting, at one operation. It has been sug- 
gested, and we think with apparent propriety, 
that free-stone, or even marble and granite 
might by means of a permanently constructed 
apparatus to operate on this principle, be 
wrought in to the re uired shape more advan- 
tageously than by the ordinary method. On 
this subject we have made some experiments 
ona smallscale, which have increased our 
confidence in its practicability. We think 
this subject worthy ofthe attention of stone 
cutters and marble workers, and if requi- 
red, wilt cheerfully furnish some plans of ma- 
chinery suitable for the experiment.—Ameri- 
can Mechanic. 
—>—- 
INVENTORS AND INVENTIONS. 


It is a matter of wonder to the present gen- 
eration, that many of our most useful and in- 
dispensable inventions in machinery, were 
not introduced to practical use for ten, twen- 
ty, or fifty years after they had been discov- 
ered, and their utility demonstrated; among 
which are steamboats, rail-roads, and loco- 
motives. —The next generation will be no less 
astonished at the stupidity of {the present, in 
neglecting to avail themselves ofthe advan- 
tages of many no less important inventions, 
which have been known and proved twenty 
years since, and of which the practicability 
and utility have been fully demonstrated and 
published. We perhaps should not gain 
much credit, by the unqualified assertion, 
that nine tenths of the rich men of this enligh- 
tened country, are down right bonafide fools, 
with regard to the true scientific principles, 
and theory of Mechanics: —therefore we will 
not say it, whatever may be our conviction: 
[but certain it is that there are now before the 
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of them immediately calueble new inventions, 
the authors of which, being poor,—and all 
first rate inventors are poor—can not induce 
the conteimptibly scupid capitalists, to furnish 
the means of introducing them, or to take au 
interest in them at any rate, but rather oppose 
their introduction, and will only adopt their 
use, when compelled to do so, as it were in 
self defence, afier they have been introduced, 
by others. [tis not enough fer an inventor 
to construct and put in successful operation; 
one of his inventions, and call a hundred peo- 
ple to witness its performances:—he must 
put it into general use, at his own expense 
and in face of a host of prejudices for years, 
before he can get 
the public, in the utility of his in- 
vention, or especially that of those who think 
themselves among the wisest of the communi- 
ty. Would the grave and wise sages of the 
country, keep themselves as totally ignorant 
of the courses and channels of vice and mis- 
chief, as they are of the mechanical science, 
even the scientific inventors would be enabled 
to introduce their own inventions successful- 
ly, without depending as at present, on the 
assistance of others, who.are more wealthy.— 
American Mechanic. 
eae 
BEST IMITATION OF CROUND GLASS 
FOR WINDOWS. 

Select some of the most purely transparent 
lumps of gum copal, and reduce them to a 
fine powder, Spread a thin coat of copal 
varnish diluted with spirits of turpentine, over 
the surface of the glass, and when it has be- 
come alittle hard, sprinkle over it the pow- 
dered copal till the varnish is covered, and 
press it down gently with a ball of cotton or 
of flannel; or if the position of the glass is 
vertical, dip a ball of flannel in the powder, 
and apply it tothe varnish til the surface is 
covered. When the varnish is thoroughly 
dry, brush offa part of the powder with a 
stif brush, observing tobrush uniformly in 
one direction. Then if any lines, figures or 
flowers are toappear transparent, the pow- 
dered vernish may be scraped off from such 
parts, with the edge ofa small chisel. This 
work will bear washing, and each particle of 
the powdered gum being transparent, none 
of the light which would ordivarily pass 
through the glass, will be obstructed — Amer- 
ican Mechanic. 

-——fe—- 

ATTAINMENT OF TRUE KNOWLEDGE. 
In a late number we adverted to the abso-. 
lute importance of intellectual culture to the 
mechanic, in order fo attainthe proper rank 
and station towhich he is fairly entitled in 
society. We showed that true knowledge 
was se!'dom acquired in our halls of educa- 
tion, and that the broad volume of Nature, 


the confidence of 


the inquiring eye. Knowledge n e only be 
sought to be found; but her tre wealth 
cannot be grasped at once. The requisite 
steps must first be taken; and as ia ascending 
ew httrene prospect increases as we advance, 
so in the attainment of knowledge, our mental 
horizon increases at each step; the page 
grows broader still, and the higher we ad- 
vance the more extended our view. But we 
digress. 

We have shown that the only path by 
which the mechanic and laborer can arrive 
at power and influence in society, is that of 
knowledge. We have shown that true 
knowledge can be acquired by him although 
he toils daily for his bread and though the 
doors of our boasted seminaries of learning 
we open but to the affluent. We have 
shown that true knowledge thus acquired in 
his intervals of labor, drawa from nature and 
perfected by mature reflection, is more to be 
valued than the disordered confusion of ideas 
which the false system of modern liberal ed- 
ucation, would fain pass off as knowledge. 
We have shown that though his path to 
Knowledge is deep, it leads full clear of the 
vale of Ignorance and Self-conceit 

The means, we have hinted before, by 
which (besides the influence and respectthe 
acquisitions of knowledge would give,)this 
desirable end could be accomplished; and 
the laborers of this country, individually and 
collectively, assume the rank to which, from 
their importance as a class and their compar- 
ative numbers, they are entitled. ‘The most 
potent of these means is associated action and 
though we have urged it more than once be- 
fore, we shall not let it sleep until the labo- 
rers of America awake fully to its impor- 
tance. We have shown that combined effort 
was the mightiest engine of the civil, as well 
as the mental and moral world; and we have 
recommended the establishment of associa- 
tions, having for their end the elevation of 
the laboring classes. The reasons of this 
recommendation it is unnecessary to reiterate, 
we only wi-h to keep the matter before our 
readers and fresh in their minds; @xell con- 
vinced that they will eventually give it the 
ASH eR UpAe RE Hin ores oP te Union, to 
unite, each with his neighbor, and assume 
those rights, which, as a class, forming the 
the great bulk of the population, they should 
now exercise. Do this before the centrali 
zation of wealth and power, which is now 
rpidly going on even in this country, shall 
create an aristocracy that shal! bind you down 
as are bound the serfs of Russia, to their 
beck and nod, and deprive you of that influ- 
ence which you now, through a !ameatable 
apathy, but partially exercise. Upon this 
event depends our existence as freemen, for 
with the laborer dwells the democracy, 
and though the rich and the proud may pol- 
lute the sacred word with unhallowed lips, 
and lay !oud claim to the possession of its 
spirit; believe them not, but guard with cease- 
less vigils and unslumbering eye its sacred 
principles.—.New York State Mechanic. 

- ——f-— — 
ARTIFICIAL ICE. 


One of the most remarkable inventions of 
the most remarkable inventions of the day, is 
that of artificial ice, pavements of floors of 
which are to be laid down for the amusement 
of those useless people whose time i8 of no 
consequence. The world is indebted to some 
.enius in England for this invention. —The 
following is from alate London paper; 

‘In America they are boasting of the con- 
struction of a railroad to convey ice to Char- 
leston for the supply of the West Indies! 
Very well; but that is real ice. England 
has done something more; she has establish- 
ed her independence of winter. She can do 
without frost altogether, and yet go on ska- 
ting all the year round. She has discovered 
more than Parry did atthe Pole; she has 
found out—artificial ice. 

To Mr. Bredwell, whose ingenuity asa 
machinist has so long been signalized in 
Covent Garden Theatre, the public will 
be indebted for the realization of thie wonder. 
It is proposed that in what were once the nur- 
sery grounds, in the New Road, the infant 
shall be nursed and reared, and the New 
Road to enjoymentthrown open. Magnifi- 
cent rooms, on a scale of extraordinary mag- 
nitude , will be laid with sheets of patent ice, 
upon which the common skate ean be used 
wih the same facility as upon the frozen Ser- 
pertine. There will be rooms for learners and 
private parties. The artificial ice has been 
put to the test of the extreme heat, and is un- 
affected by it- It may be used in private 
houses, aud be carpeted when skating is o- 





Such is the accredited statement, and our 
inference naturally is, that skating soon will 
become popular all over the world. The 
speculators who long ago sent out skates to 
India, will now make their fortunes, With 
ourselves it will soon be the national pastime. 


enjoy the — with advantages hitherto un- 


But will the advantage end here? Cer- 
tainly not. There can be no question but 
that the experiment wilt be tried in the new 
House of Parliament, where,should a skating 
floor be laid down, notices of motion will be 
far less abundant than motions without notice. 
Changing sides will be a matter of constant 
practice; to cut figures, not to cultivate them, 
will be the order of the day; the noble lord 
will ‘feel great reluctance in reducing him- 
self to the level of the honourable gentleman, ’ 
‘will be very unwilling to adopt the position 
of the noble lord.’ Supporting pe-titions will 
be of less consequence than supporting par- 
titions; and the strong party measure that 
will be necessity, will be a strong party wall. 

Westminister Hall will of course be fur- 
nished with a floor for the lawyers, and the 
juries in waiting; the counsel will show where 
an action may lie, the plaintiff will naturally 
go against the defendant, and the defendant 
will naturally move for a new trial. The 
town-halls throughout the kingdom will be 
similarly supplied. But may not patent ice- 
pavements be laiddown in our popular thor- 
oughtares? We have asphalte promenades 
and wooden hig!:iways; but what are such in- 
ventions as these to the convenience 
of ice-pavements, and the luxury of skating 
down Cheapside, co be early on ’Change? 
What a ninin of November will that be which 
shows us the two Sheriffs skating away to 
Guildhall after the new Lord Mayor, followed 
by the Court of Aldermen and the Compani- 
es. A procession on skates! the Cabinet 
Ministers, the Judges, the sword bearer, and 
the men in armor,—all skating like Dutch- 
men!!"—New England Farmer, 


The Lawyer and Mechanic. 


Charles L. was as fine a youth as ever li- 
ved in the town of Y .His parents 
were poor but highly respectable, and their 
only son was taught from his earliest years 
the precepts of morality and virtue. When 
quite young, his father died, leaving but little 
property for the supportof Charles and bis 


mother. But she, being an industrious wo- 
per, Carved SUNICIENt Cy—wor WEedIt to tive” 


comfortably without assistance from others.— 
Charles, when of sufficient age, was appren- 
iced to a gentleman, who had been a partic- 
ular friend of his father’s, but who, having 
been successful in business, had accumulated 
quite a handsome property, and was now, 
what is generally termed independent. Mr. 
Ewerson had two daughters—one of whom, 
Clara by name, was but little younger than 
Charles. As he had been accustomed to la- 
bor, and had been taught to obey his master 
asthe only course his approbation, Charles 
became a favorite in the family. Kind and 
obliging in his disposition, he won the favor 
and attachment ofall. One year afier anoth- 
er rolled on,no particular incident takingplace 
of any interest to the reader. It was often 
remarked, however, that a mutual attach- 
ment existed between Charles and Clara— 
for they each appeared happy in the society 
ofthe other> The mother of Clara denied it 
at once, when the question was asked her, 
remarking—‘her daughter had more self-res- 
pect, than to think of placing her affections 
ona poor boy, and he an apprentice to her 
father,’ and would often take occasion in the 
presence of her daughter to speak dispara- 
gingly of Charles, since she aprehended 
there was some ground for the remark that 
had been made. 

‘Girls of your age and standing,’ she would 
remark to her daughter, ‘shodld have more 
pride of character, than to be familiar with 
your father’s apprentice.’ 

‘But, mother,’ Clara would reply ,’ I see 
no fault in Charles—he is kind aud obliging 
to me—and I can see no reason why I should 
not at least return his acts of courtesy.’ 

‘You know, Clara, it leads people to make 
remarks about you—and they all wonder how 
you can associate with him. Take my ad- 
vice, and have but little to say to him in 
future.’ - 

‘Mother I can’t do that, I must treat him 
kindly. I know no hurt of him. If his mo- 
ther. who is an excellent woman, is poor, 
surely Charles ought not to be censured— 
and you have always told me, that honest 
poverty is no disgrace.’ 

‘Your sister Ellen things with me, that 
you are altogether too familiar with that 
boy—and the intimacy must not be continu- 
ed.’ 

Ellen was the sister of Clara—and two 
years her senior. A young lawyer was fre- 
quent in his vis:ts to the family, and it was 
generally supposed, that he was the suitor of 
Ellen. Mr. Wyman, for that was his 
name, was reputed to be wealthy—and was 
just such aman as Mrs. Emerson fancied. 
She would often remark to Clara, that she 
wished she was as judicious in her selection 
of her male acquaintance, as her sister—and 
that ifshe ever should have a suitor, it would 





prefer to have them all marry poor but res- 
pectable mechanics.’ 


in his infant years by an excellent mother, to 
treat all with respect, whether rich or poor, 
learned or ignorant—also to receive an inju- 
ry without endeavoring to retaliate. When- 
ever Charles met Wyman in the street, or 
elsewhere, ‘he noticed the peculiar curl of 
his lip’ and that disposition in him which 
speaks louder than words—‘you are beneath 
my notice.’ 

Clara would sometimes mention to her fa- 
ther, the treatment Charles received—but 
her mother and sister would give such a col- 
oring to the affair, that Mr. E. was rather 
inclined to believe, it was more the result of 
a partial feeling on the part of his daughter, 
which led herto magnify some unintentional 
slight—and would remark—‘Let them say 
or conduct as they please, Clara, we all know 
Charles to be an excellent young man, and 
the girl who is so happy as to secure him for a 
husband will obtain a real treasure’—and so 
the subject would be dropped. 

Not to prolong our story, Mr. Wyman 
married Ellen, while Clara became the wife 
of Charles. The former removed to a splen- 
did mansion—had his house filled with ex- 
pensive furniture, and employed a servant or 
two to take the charge of the domestic 
concerns. Mr. W. wassaid tobe a young 
man of talents, and his professional business 
daily increased. His father being wealthy, 
and an influential man, was the means of es- 
sential advantage to his son.—Charles, on 
the contrary removed to a small house bought 
no more furniture than he really needed— 
while Clara performed all the house work 
herself. Her hus'and did not lack for em- 
ployment, and being industrious, he greatly 
prospered. In a short time he commenced 
business for himself—employed workmen, 
and succeeded beyond his most sanguine ex- 
pectations. Occasionally Ellen and her hus- 
band called on Charles and his wife—but it 
could be noticed by all, that his feelings h d 
not materially changed.— But Charles always 
treated him with respect, and rather pitied 
than condemned him. 

Ten years pares pleasantly away with 


Clara an®her husband. They both having 
he-— prudemt and industrious, Charles ha 


acquired quite a handsome property. He 
bought him the very house that Mr. 7 rte 
had so elegantly furnished, where he removed. 
Charles had risen in the estimation of his 
fellow citizens, and had ofien been elected to 
offices of trust and honor. He was looked up 
to as a judicious counsellor and fiend. He 
was benevolent and kind to the poor and dis- 
tressed, and exerteda salutary influence on 
the side of morality and virtue. 

But what become of Mr. Wyman, the 
lawyer? the reader is ready to inquire 
Where, perhaps, you might have supposed 
his disposition would inevitably lead bim. 
He is in indigent circumstances, Poor Ellen! 
her sufferings have been acute in the extreme, 
and a thousand times has she asked the forgive 
ness of Charles for the toner in which she 
treated him—especially when his liberal heart 
had extended to her and her children, e 
favors of which she and they were in i'w 
most need, Wyman flourished in business 
for a year or two--he lived extravagantly— 
beyond his means—and then took to drinking, 
which had well nigh sealed his ruin. Many 
a time has he sought a favor of his once des- 
pised, but real friend—which was never re- 
fused. He became a loathsome inebriate— 
hanging about taverns and small grogeries, 
willing to do any thing if he could obtain the 
poisonous draught. Of late a decided refor- 
mation has been wrought in his character— 
he has forsaken his cups, which he had ful- 
lowed fur many years, and is now determi- 
ded to begin life anew. Charles has contri- 
buted a large sum to help establish him in 
his profession, while poor. Wyman ia tears of 
penitence and gratitude exélaimed, ‘It is tod 
much—to expect, Would to Heaven I had 
possessed your noble disposition? When | 
despised you--wronged you—you treated me 
with kindness beyond measure—and are 
still loading me with forage will bless 
you with my latest breathy’ 7. ge 


tive comfortable, circumstances, while he 
sincerely regrets his former dissipated course, 
and is determided, if possible, to retrieve his 
character. His friends rally around hin— 
his talents being of a high order,and if he per- 
severes, which there is every reasor to believe 
happiness will again dawn upon his family. 

wo more devoted friends live not than 
Charles and Wyman—and the mother of 
Ellen has often blessed the day that united 
Clara with a poor ard despised mechanic, 
who had been ar apprentice to her husband. 
She ofien remarks to her friends—that pro- 
fessions do not make the men, although men 
honor and dignify their professions. ‘If I 
had adozen daughters,’ said she, ‘I should 


So says the experience of all. Industrious 
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there to make speeches for the newspaper.— 
nor to earn their living by the gift of the val) 
You would not be able to hire them at 4x 
dollars a day, to argue week in and week ,,) 
for six months together, about the relativy. 
ship of the hypotenuse of a right-angled {;). 
angle, to the distance between time an; 
space. In a word, they are not lawyers, an, 
what is yet worse young lawyers. But w), 
are there no mechanies in Congress?—w), 
so few, if any, in our State legislature? (), 
in other words, why are not the sons of oy; 
merchants, and shopkeepers, and mechan cs 
so educated, as to be able to govern them. 
selves without employing other boys who ar. 
good for nothing but to make speeches in a 
debating society; or to play cards, niyht af. 
ter night the whole season through at their 
boarding-house? We are no levellers, we 
say again. We acknowledge that men » 
cultivated minds cannot be made to associate 
freely and continually with the uneducated 
and semibarbarous; but they need not be 
and should not be, especially in our goverg. 
ment, separated and set apart from them as 
they are. It would be better for all, if the 
were thrown more together; and we see ny 
reason on earth why mechanics, or the cliil- 
dren of mechanics should be allowed to fee! 
that they who do nothing for their bread and 
who would become the paupers of a neigh- 
borhood, if they were not the paupers oi a 
family; or that they who live by the misfor- 
tunes or diseases of society, like professinna! 
men) those moral barometers, whereby the 
unhealthiness of a country is so faithfully in- 
dicated) —we do not see any reason on earth, 
we say, why mechanics should feel any par- 
ticular deference for such people; nor why 
they should consent to belong to an_ interior 
class of society. Let them educate then- 
selves and their children, and they will be be- 
fore another generation is over, what the) 
might have been half a century ago—the first 
because the most useful class of. our country 
(except the farmer.)—Portland Tribune. 


—-eas— 
THE WHITE ASH. 


It has f¥equently been said, and sometimes 
written, that the leaves, bark, and wood of 
the white ash have power over serpents, » 
that they cannot bite where this opponent 1s 
near them; and some say that the leaves, bark 
or wood of the white ash is a complete anti- 
dote to the poison of serpents. We are toi 
many things about this, which seem marvell- 
ous; but I am inclined to believe that there 
is much truth in what is related concerning 
the virtues of this tree. 
I have had no means of making exper 
ments with the ash upon serpents, or wounds 
made by them; but! have often applied an 
ash leaf, rubbed between the fingers, 'o 
the pimples caused by mosquitoes. ‘The itch- 
ing and soreness were instantly removed. !n 
one case, when I had been stung by a bee, | 
applied the leaf, the pain was severe; as soot 
as the leaf was applied, the pain ceased. 
Within a year or two I saw an account, 
which seemed to be well authenticated, show- 
ing that sheep had been cured by a decoctwn 
of white ash bark, when poisoned by the smal 
laurel or Kalmia. 
The few facts which I have witnessed. and 
the many that have been related, induce me 
to request the Editor ofthe New England 
Farmer to afford his aid in obtaining informa- 
tion on this subject. ‘Those who reside where 
venomous serpents are common, may be able 
to give us well authenticated facts, whieh 
will show conclusively whether this tree has 
such powers as are ascribed to it. Every 
person must be regarded as interested in such 
informatjon. 7 
Th ite ash is one of our most beautilil 
trees, and the strength and elasticity o 
timber. render it very valuable. If the ob!- 
ging Editor will afford his aid, we may 0°" 
learn from every part of the country what's 
known concerning its virtues in preveutig 
and curing poison. 5, W. 
We remember it used to be said in ou 
boyhood, that if we had a mixture of white 


Wyman and his wife are now in compara. ash in the wood-pile, no snakes would com? 


nedr the house.» We had elassed this among 
“idle tales’? not worth regarding. But * 
our correspondent has experienced the eflics 
cy of the ash for other good purposes, “° 
may have ‘‘idly,, discarded the old say'"# 


to publish. Ed. N.E. F. 


oe 
CHEMICAL LARD OIL. 


The editor of the Louisville Advert'** 
states that he has taken occasion to use ("? 
above named article—and that he pre'ers " 
to the ordinary sperm oil at the same {pric®. 
\t gives a clear brilliant light, and deposit 
none of the gummy matter that is foun?! 
most qualities of sperm. 

It is sold in Louisville at about 
price of sperm oil, viz: at 76 cents 


half the 
by the 


' ; . : ‘ . ont ing! by the quae 
a ‘ and her commentator Thought, were above! People will get up in the dog-days early, and| be a gentleman of similar character —Mrs habits, united with firm y, will secure ee © gates, sed mack lower by 

by “adopt it? , all others to be studied; that the mind might, |go out for fa morning’s skating. They will|M. took but little notice of Charles, and to any female, a kind and affectionate, if not This is the description of oil —the mant” 
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; ‘h facture of which out of hog’s lard and the 
| ent day, are fond of referring to other countries for | ure, to hies the pigey of the schools must | dreamed there will be no keen winter | presence, she would speak of him in ‘a con- T . ae > | portant iieibentinse flowing from guceems “ 

ae | ° precedents, and have even taken great pains to send | ¢Ver look with awe and reverence. To illus-| wind to cut them int wo, no ‘mbocracy’ to|temptuous manner, which often drew a tear - manufacturing which upon the interes's °'' 
ab Avents to examine into their affairs, relating to the | ‘ate this latter point farther,we may contrast | mix with, no rheumatisms to eatch, no -| from the eyes of the sensitive Clara. A NEW LOOM FOR FIGURED FABRICS. | west were explained in a long article (9 , 
Rit <a postoffice d&c. If it was wisdom in them|%*'¥"® with art und learn therefrom, that alings to dread. The word ‘dangerous’ will| Charles became of age, and was employed| A corres ’ 8 us that he has wit-| Gazette some weeks since. 
+ i alg yi OEE he tilelons te eee re. vigorous native intellect, improved by self-cul- be asaterminthe unkno ‘tongue. ‘Theyjasa journeyman by a friend of Mr. E, who nessed the operation of a beautiful model of a| We learn that in this cit , some persons 

a i sto Ex pr heeds cg hy Md ap or apie beg will not anticipate a draw-b in the use of peuitiaited him to bea loom for weaving figured fabrics, recently | have commenced the manufacture, with ¥"* 

stless . : 





lore to sand ae ee and a faithful hand, Charles boarded with his | deposited in the Patent Office by its ingen-| success we have not heard, bat we have lit® 


drags, and though they mix in every society, 
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Joubt that it ean be introduced among us as 
regular business. ni 

Converting corn into spirit gas (instead of 
whiskey) and hogs into sperm oil is a happy 
device forthe West. It will save us thou- 
sands of dollars in money, while the gain to 
health, comfort and respectability, will be ful- 
ly attested by every true Washingtonian.— 
[St Louis Gazette, 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 
New Brick Machine, 


We have examined a working model of an impro- 
yed machine for striking and pressing brick,invented 
by Ezra Fiske, Esq., ot Fayette. It is an improve- 
ment upon the machine which has heretofore been 
much in use, patented some years ago by Fiske & 
Hinkley. In the old machine, the clay after being 
ground by the knives, was pushed out io front of 
the cistern, intothe moulds. In this, the clay, 
falls into a box of moulds, which are run under 
the bottom of the tub, so that it falls in by its 
own weight, and is then pressed by a pair of 
broad knives that pages over it as the shaft turns 
round. This box isthen drought over the brick 
moulds, and is pressed into them by the pisten or 
platten which is brought down by a lever worked 
by the foot, as in the old machine. We think this 
a decided improvement. The clay falling from the 
bottom of the tub, cannot help filling the moulds at 
ai! times, which was not always the case with the 
We once had one of the first ma- 
chines in use, but found that one corner of the 
bricks would sometime come out deficient. We 
think this would not fail to make a perfect brick. 
Mr. Fiske has secured a right to his invention. 
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CONGRESSIONAL. 


Sarurpay, May 21—The Senate was not in 
session (to-day. 

in the House, Mr. S. L. Andrews, from the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, reported a bill to authorize 
the purchase of sites for marine hospitals thereio 
mentioned,the creation of a collection district in 
Marietta, Ohio,and to make ClLicago, Lilinois a port 
of entry. 

Mr. J. C. Clark, of New York, from the same 
committee, reported a bill re-appropriating money 
for the erection of a light-house at Flyan’s Knoll, 
New York, on iron screw piles, and for the rebuil- 
ding the Brandywine Shoal light-house in Dela- 
ware bay. 

The House resolved itself inte a Committee of 
the Whole and tookup the Navy Appropriation 
bill. The question pending was on the proviso of 
Mr. McClellan, of New York, that till otherwise 
ordered by Congress, no part of the $2,335,000 ap- 
propriated for the pay of commissioned, warrant 
and petty officers, and seamen, or any other future 
or existing appropriation, shail be applied to the 
payment of any officers inthe Navy, appointed af- 
ter this date, beyond the number in each grade on 
Ist of January 1841; and that the excess now in 
the service, beyond that number, shall be reduced 
as far ag deaths, resignations, and promotions will 
permit. Mr. Everett had moved to strike out all 
after the word provided, and insert “that no part of 
this appropriation shal! be applied for pay of any of- 
ficer of the grade of captain, lieutenant passed 
midshipmen, or midshipmen, hereafter appointed, 
ifthe number in service of his respective grade 
shalt exceed the number in service on the first day 
of Jannary 1841. 

Aftersome remarks by Messrs. Cushing, Par- 
menter, Meriwether, and others, the committee rose 
without taking the question, and the House adjourn- 
ed. 

Monpay, May 23.—In the Senate, Mr. Choate 
presented a memorial from citizens in Maine, pray- 
ing for the aduption of the Revenue Bill, as report- 
ed by Mr. Sal:onstal’, without amendment. 

Mr. Choate presented the memorial of Wm. H. 
Prescott and others, praying for an intentional 
law of copy right. 

Mr. Tolmadge presented several resolutions in 
relation to the state of Rhode Island,which he said, 
he should move by way of amendment, when Mr. 
Allen’s resolution came up. They were ordered 
to be printed, 

A bill for the settlement of the accounts of Silas 
Deane was taken up and discussed, and the further 
discussion was postponed to the next day. 

in the House, the consideration of the Navy Ap- 
propriation bill was resumed in committee of the 
whole. The debate was continued until 1 o’clock, 
when in pursuance of the resolution adopted on 
Friday, the questien was taken on the pending 
motion, and the committee rose and reported the 
bill with ameadmente. The question was then ta- 
ken in the House in concurring in the amendments 
of the committee, 

On the amendment of Mr. Meriweather, redu- 
cing the appropriation proposed in the original bil! 
for the pay of commissioned, warrant and petty of- 
ficers and seamen, from $3,195,432 to $2,335,000, 
the question was decided in the affirmative, yeas 

113, nays 89. 

In the amendment of the same section, contain- 
ing a proviso, that, 

“Until otherwise ordered by Congress, no part 
of this or any other future or existing appropria- 
tion, shall be applied to, the payment of any offi- 
cers in the Navy, appointed after this date, beyond 
the number in each grade on the first day of 
January 1841; and that the excess now in the 
service, beyond that number, shall be reduced as 
fast as deaths, resignations and promotions will 

permit.” 
The house also concurred, yeas 100, naye 94. 
The other amendments were concurred in, and 
the bill passed, 171, to 26. 
Tuespay, May 24.—In the Senate, the Navy 
Appropriation bill was received from the House, 
read twice, and referred to the Committee of fi- 
nance. 

Mr. Huntington reported the bill authorizing the 
collector of the district of Fairfield to reside at ei- 
ther of the towns of Fairfield or Bridgeport, and it 
was read a third time and passed. ; 


Several memorials were presented asking for 


protection to American manufactures. 
On motion of Mr. Buchanan, the apportionment 
bill was taken up, as reported by the Judiciary 
Committee. It proposes to reduce the ratio to 
50,000 and give one additional representation to 
each State having a fraction greater than a moiety 
of the said ratio computed according to the rule 
preseribed according to Constitution ef the United 
States. His arrangement would give thirteen States 
one Representative each, viz:—New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Vermont, New York, Delaware, 
Maryland, Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, Mississip- 
pi, Indiana, [linois and Arkansas. ; 
The second amendment of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, in effect merely alters the requisition of the 
House that the members shall be elected by dis- 
tricts, and making it a matter optional with the 
S ates, leaving the last section of the bill, in every 
other respect, precisely as it came from the House, 
In the House, the bill making appropriation for 
the Army and the Academy at West Point, for the 
year 1842, it was taken up in Committee of the 
Whole. The first clauee having been read, which 
appropriates $1,477,700 for the pay of the army, 
Mr. Johnson of Tennessee moved to amend by sub- 
Btituting $1,172,000 ’ 
Mr. Fillmore stated that the bill appropriated, for 
the pay of the army Officers, &c. $6,170,779; for 
the Military Academy, $131,641; making an ag- 
gregate of $6,302,420. In [841, forthe same ob- 
jeets, the appropriation was $6,173,439; and in 
1840, $5 415,729. 
Mr Johnson withdrew his amendment, and offer- 
ed @ proviso to the section, that no money hereaf- 
&ppropriated shall be applied in future, to the pay- 


25, nays 22, 





appointed, beyond the number, inall, of five thou- 


thousand, 

A debate, of course, ensued, and at three o’clock, 
Mr. Allen of Maine was speaking away in fine 
style. 

In the Senate, on Wednesday, the Apportion- 
ment Bill was again taken up in Committee’s amen- 
dinent providing for the representation of the major 
fractions, which, after debate, was adopted—yeas 


The question then being on the amendment stri- 
king out the ratio, (uf the House) of 50,179, and in- 
serting 50,000. 

Mr. Bayard moved to str ke out entirely the rati- 
o, which was carried--.-yeas 25 nays 23. ! 
In the House, the Army Appropriation Bil! 
was debated till the hour adjournment. 

On Thurseay, The Senate was still at work on 
the apportionment bill, F 
In the House a long debate arose on 8 resolution 
offered by Mr Hall, asking that the select cominit- 
tee on the frauds relative to the Commonwealth 
bank of Bostor:, be authorized to aend for persons 
and papers. The resolutions were finally adopted. 
After the reception of some reports frem commit- 
tees, of no general interest, the Army Appropria- 
tion bill waa again considered in committee of the 
whole. 

The question pending when the committee last 
rose, was on an amendment offered by Mr. McKay, 
proposing a reuction of one th rd the present oum- 
ber of the army. 

Mr Cushing having the fleor, spoke for about two 
hours in opposition to the proposed reduction. In 
his opinion, the critical state of our foreign relations 
demanded a great inerease of the ariny. 

Mr Gilmer followed. and tested the positions as- 
sumed by the last speaker. 


{> Tue Leetstature or Marne adjourned on 
Monday morning last, having chosen four Commis- 
sioners to settle the North Eastern Boundary ques- 
tion, and passed an Apportionment Act, the details 
of which we have not seen. 

Tue Commissioners appointed under the Re- 


solves relating to the Boundary are. 
EDWARD KAVANAGH, of Newcastle. 
EDWARD KENT, of Banger, and 

WM PITT PREBLE. of Portland, 
JOHN OTIS, of Hallowell. 


<< 
DREADFUL EARTHQUAKE AT ST. 
DOMINGO, 


By the brig William Neilson, Capt. Morris, which 
arrived at New York on Friday, from Port au Prince, 
dreadful accounts of a terrible earthquake in the 
island of St. Domingo, on the 7th of May, ats 
o’clock in the afternoon have been received. “Le 
Patriote,” of the 11th, gives the following partic- 
ulars :-— 

The principal destruction of life, of which we 
have an account, was at Cape Haytien, which town 
was entirely destroyed. Itcontained about 15,000 
inhabitants, two-thirds of whom are thought to be 
dead. 


The approach of the earthquake was indicated in 
Port au Prince by great heat, and heavy clouds that 
covered the neighboring hills, and followed the di- 
rection of the southwest to the northeast. 

Two shocks were felt at Port au Prince, the first, 
which lasted the longest, continued about three 
minutes, 

Le Patriote also says that there is hardly a house 
or wall that has not suffered a little. Some have) 
become almost uninhabitable. The front of the 
Senate House, where the arms of the Republic are 
sculptured, is detached and broken, ‘The interior 
was uninjured. 

On the Saturday night succeeding, and on Sun- 
day, Monday and Tuesday following, successive 
shocks were felt. 

A letter from St. Mare says that the earthquake 
was felt there with violence. Many houses were 
seriously damaged, and some destroyed, but no loss 
of life is mentioned. 

At Gonaives the shocks were yet more serious. 
The greater part of the houses were overthrown. 
A fire. broke out atthe same time, and there was 
not a drop of waterin town. All the houses that 
were not burnt suffered from the earthquake. The 
Church, the Palais National, the Treasury, and the 
Arsenal, were all destroyed. 

The town of Cape Haytien has entirely disap- 
peared! and with it two thirds of its inhabitants! 
The families that could escape are fled to Fosette, 
where they were without an asylum, clothing, or 
provisions. 
In addition to the above disastrous intelligence 
from the Cape, a courier from the city arrived a few 
hours previous to the departure of Capt. Morris, 
says the Express, whe stated that a fire broke out 
after the earthquake, which on Monday the ninth 
destroyed the powder magazine, and with it the 
| miserable remnant of the inhabitants who had esca- 
ped the earthquake. The towns of St. Nicholas 
and Port Paix are algo destroyed. Other parts of 
the Island had not been heard from when Capt. M. 
left, but it is conjectured that all the towns of the 
north are a mass of ruins. 


“Sxkunx anp Goat. ”—The Honorable Mr. Ar- 
nold of Tennessee called the Honorable Mr. Miller 
of Ohio a skunk; and the Honorable Mr. Miller, in 
return calls the Honorable Mr. Arnold a goat. 
Now the question is, which of the honorable gen- 
tlemen has the advantage of the other+which has 
given the other the worse name. This is a nice 
question, and one that should not be hastily decided. 
The only satisfactory solution must—to use a jock- 
ey phrase—turn on the points of the animals. 
Skunk sounds worse than goat, and smells worse 
besides; but then this little fellow hath a bright eye 
and cunning look; and then his power over the sur- 
rounding atmosphere was given him asa protection, 
and not of annoyance. If undisturbed, he is as 
sweet as a rose, but if you assail him, he defends 
himself in the manner which nature intended. His 
defence, howeve, involves no act of personal vio- 
lence; he neither nor stings, nor scratches: 
he makes an impression on your nose, it is true, but 
it is on its olfactories, not on its prominent proper- 
ties. What more harmless for an animal, when 
rudely attacked, than ae to change the atmo- 
sphere which you inhale. he truth is, the skunk 
is naturally amiable, and is never offensive, unless 
you make him so. He will, it must be confessed, 
sometimes purloin an egg from a hen’s nest, but 
men purloin money from banks. He acts, however 
on the impulses of hunger, but men from a desire of 
making a greater show in the world than their 
means will allow. There is less, therefore, to blame 
in his deviations from virtue, than in those of men. 
He is the more honest of the two. 

Now let us look at goat. He has horns to begin 
with ; and that is always a bad symptom ; they be- 
long to the Evil one—he has hoofs, too, and that is 
another bad sign; they are next to the “cloven 
foot ;” he always sticks his tall up too; an exhibi- 
tion which results from pride, and vanity, or, what 
is worse, a wantof decency. And then he wears 
his beard, and unseemly nuisance which Mussel- 
men and dandies have seen fit to imitate, but for 
which he may justly be held responsible, as he set 
the first example. Besides all this, he has a vicious 
habit of bunting, and knocks over a child with as 
little compunction as he would a pig. But, worse 
than all, he is filthy in his habits, He never washes 
himself, nor will he allow a showerto do it, if he 


the very type of laciviousness, and modern profliga- 
cy takes its cue from his pestiferous example. 

Such are the qualities of the goat; we have al- 
able gentlemen has the 


Arnold in 





ment ofa soldier er enlisted, or any officer 


sand men. most v It belongs to him, . 
This was subsequently modified so as to reduce | this difficulty is to be settled by the usages which 
the army to its numerical force in 1821, viz: six | obtain between send the challenge ; 


or if they 
stil] save themselves from a loss of honor, let them 


can find a shelter. And as for his morals, nothing 
can be worse; he was considered by the ancients 


ready stated those of the skunk ; and now we leave 
it to the candid reader to say which of the honor- 
of the other, 
which has given the other the worse name,—Mr. 
calling Mr. Miller a skunk, or Mr. Miller 
in calling Mr. Arnold a goat. We are free to con- 


eal iain 


was the first aggressor, still, he is now the party 
i therefore—if 


wish to avoid this personal hazard, and 


produce the animals, whose names they have in-| for the our pe oe 

voked, and have them to dothe fighting for them.| and the vthet a ay eoeasiD Chane 
The result will be the same, while they will only | Hotel, wi he will be ever ready and happy to 
stand as seconds,— wait UpOR them whenever they may desire his ser- 


To see fair play, to urge or check the spunk 
Between their substitutes, the goat and skunk. 
(North American. ) 


— 
Wise and Stanley—New code of Honor. These 
genilemen, it seems, have settled all their diffical- 
ties atcording to some new eode of honor recently 
diseovered in the atmosphere of Washington city. 
We should like to know what sort of a code of hon- 
or that must be by which one gentleman calls anoth- 
er a coward—the latter retorts and cails the other 
a liar and a scoundrel; the other gentlemen then 
rides his horse against the so-called scoundrel, and 
nearly pitches him off and breaks his neck ; the lat- 
terthen gives the other a severe cutting over the 
head. They ride off, and after some preliminaries, 
settle their difficulties by a new code of honor. This 
new code of honor must be one of the most curious 
things in the world.—.V. Y. Herald. 


—f>— 
LATER FROM EUROPE. 


On Friday morning the splendid steam-ship 
British Queen, Captain Keane, arrived at New 
York frou Antwerp, via Portsmouth, England. The 
British Queen has brought London papers of the 
71h, and Antwerp papers to the 3d inst., which con- 
tain no news of any moment. The Queen passed 
large quantities ofice onthe Banks—was a day 
and @ half passing through it. She drings 41 cabin 
passengers, 

The Money Market was easy, although funds 
hed a @ownward tendency on the 6th and 7th. 

The Cotton Market was firm, and no change in 
prices. 

The papers by this arrival contain the particulars 
of the intelligence from India and China, brought 
by the previous arrival, from which we should con- 
ciude that the British are about to make an effort 
to retrieve the misfortunes they have experienced 
in Affghanistan. The disasters appear now to be 
ascr:bed more to miscoaduct on the part of the An- 
ylo ludian forces than to the prowess of the Affgh- 
ans, or even to the difficulties of the country and 
the season. 

There is no longer a doubt that many officers 
and men escaped who were supposed to have fallen, 
and such as were made prisoners by the Affghans 
were kindly and humanely treated. 

In the house of Lords on the 6th inst. Lord 
Brougham brought in a bill on the subject of elec- 
tion committees, enlarging their powers to investi- 
gate charges of bribery. 

In the Commons, the income Tax bill-had been 
gone through with, in committee, and was ordered 
to be reported to the House, pretty much as orig- 
nally presented. 

rRaNce.—The right of search qnestion continu- 
es to excite the attention of the French Journals. 


— 

A dreadful affuir—A school mistress in Lynn, 
named Beckwith, we learn from a gentleman be- 
longing to tnat town, tied a son of Mr. Meads up 
by the heels on Saturday,and whipped him, striking 
him several times on his head. When the school 
was out, the lad, who was about eight years old, 
wont home and told his parents that he had been 
punished, and that his head ached ; but there being 
nothing in his appearance to excite alarm, little ne- 
tice was taken of what he said, and he went to bed ; 
upon going into his room on Sunday morning, he 
was found lifeless upon his pillow. 


Shocking.—Mr. Joseph Mansel of Hermon, in this 
State, was killed on Friday, while getting timber in 
the woods near his house. He and his oldest son 
were scoreing on the same stick, when the son’s 
axe glanced and entered the calf of the father’s leg, 
chopping it nearly off and severing all the blood 
vessels, by which he bled to death before he could 
be got home. He was 47 years old, and has left a 
widow in very infirm health, and nine children. 
—=<>——— 

Mr. Anams—Sir—Last winter my littledaaghter, 
aged one year, pu!led a coffee pot full of boiling cof- 
fee off from a stove on to her, and sealded her back, 
arms and one side in a shocking manner, and also 
the back of her head, and was in great distress till I 
procured a box of Dallef’s Pain Extractor at your 
store. When, strange to tell, in from five to ten 
minutes after the application, she stopped crying and 
in a very short time was free from pain, and within 
twelve days she was healed and no appearance even 
of a scar remains, excepting on her back which was 
not attended to so much asthe other parts. I know 
of its use in other cases with like success, and I do 
sincerely believe that all that has been said of its 
wonderful healing virtues is strictly true. I would 
recommend to all parents to keep it on hand to be 
applied in case of emergency. WM. P. MORSE. 
Hallowell, April, 23, 1842. 

We cut the following from the American, and ful- 
ly coroborate and approve the statement— 
If Mr. Dalley, who has of late “ raised a breeze” 
about his Pain Extractor, for burns and sealds, raw 
sores, and inflamations of every kind, does not ruin 
his article by offering it fur too many things, he 
must makea fortune by it—that is, if he stops his 
fuolish offers to give it away. That might do to be- 
gin with, but when a salve has wroug!it the wonders 
that his has, it is time to stop and make those who 
are able, pay for it. lle may give it to the poor if 
he like, but wethink the inventor of such a remedy 
should not always be poor himself. If the faculty 
do not use this remedy in cases of burns, they are 
subject to the charge of the grocest inhumanity. 
Any respectable practitioner who may go to 71 Mai- 
den Lane, and see what we have seen, (and unless 
we have lost our senses, known to be true) they 
must be convinced there is no humbug or quackery 
in this matter.—[N. Y. Express. 


] 
Sold by SAMUEL ADAMS, Hallowell. 22" 








PMarried. 


In Garland, Capt. Capt. John Tarbox to Miss Ly- 
dia F. Barton, eldest daughter of Asa Barton Esq. 
In Hartford, 18th inst. by Rev. Cyril Pearl, 
Washington J. Bragg, M.D.,to Miss Katharine P. 
Wovodsum, both of that place. 














DEEBD, 
In Winthrop, 30th ult, Amanda Houg! ton, young- 
est daughter of Capt. Jonathap Whiting, aged about 
3 years. » 
In Etna, Mrs. Mastha Carter, 74. 
In Brooksville, 15th inst. Dea. E. Shepardson, 60. 
In Bradford, Ms. Miss Maria Buck, 18, of Bucks- 
ort, 
. In Machias, 19th inst, Capt. Wm. Phinney, late 
master of the schr Oregon, about 34. 
Atsea, on board brig F. P. Beck, of Thomaston, 
on the passage from New Orleans to Baltimore, Mr. 
Washburn Stackpole, first officer. 
Lost overboard from ship Oregon, on her passage 
from Liverpool to New Orleans, Henry W. Little, 
seaman, son of Col. Henry Little, of Bangor. He 
went out to loose the jib, andas he was returning, 
it being rainy, heslipped and fell. His pilot clothes 
and oil eloth jacket which be had on were so heavy 
toat he svon sunk, 











BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monday, May 23. 
1842. [Reported for the Boston Daily Advertiser & 
Patriot]. 
At market 220 Beef Cattle, 12 pairs Working Ox- 
en. 25 Cows and Calves, 200 Sheep and 650 Swine. 
Pricrs—Beef Cattle—Sales were quick, and last 
weeks prices were fully sustained. We quote to 
correspond. A few extra $6. First quality $5,50 
a 5,75; seeond quality $5,50 a——,; third quality, 
$4.25 a $5,25. ; 
Working Oren—Salea at $75, 80, 88, 92, and 95. 
138, Calves.—Sales at $20, $25, $30, $35 
an 
Sheep—Sales not made public. . 
Swine —Lots to pedJle at 34c for Sows, and 41-2c 
hry Large Barrows 34c. At retail from 4 
to . 


Wanted Immediately, 
AN APPRENTICE to the Printing business at this 


D*. 
pol 
fore be 








shares, oren as favorable terms as shall be done else- 


ceive Wool and deliver cloths to customers in his vicin- 





Ke Notice. 
RK not having made the arrangements 
bieh he sumetime since esntatepioee’, will 
~ om Winthrop at present. He there- 

Mave to tender his thanks to his old friends 



































vices a3 PRYsician or Surgeon. 
Win Pop, June 1, 1842. 
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weWiston Falls Wanuafac- 

' turing Company 

V ILL Manufacture Wool into Cloths the ensuing 
y customers at the following prices, or on 

















where. 

Cassi from 40 to 50 cents per yard. 

Common Pull Cloth 30 to 37 1-2 

Blank (whole width) 33 to 35 

White Plannel 17 10 20 

Colored do. 25. 

Colored and Pressed 25 

Satinetts 30 to 37 1-2 and find warp. 

And we shall endeavor to have the work as wel! done 
(to say the least) as shall be done in any other esiab- 
lishment im our State. 


EpwaRo Mircue ct, Esq. of Winthrop, will re- 


ity. JOHN M. FRYE, Agent. 
Lewiston, May 20, 1842. 22 


To the Honorable W. Emmons, Judge of the Court 
of Probate within and for the County of Kennebec, 


VHE petition & representation of Joanna Har- 
18, Guardian of Rozina Harris aud Moses L. 
Harris, miner childre@ of Muses L. Harris, late of 
Greene, in the County of Kennebec, deceased, res- 
pectfully shews that said minors seized and pos- 
sessed of certain real estate, situate in said Greene, 
and described as follows: being the Homestead 
farm of their late father, that said estate is unpro- 
duetive of any benefit to said minors and that it will 
be for the interest of said minors, that the same 
should be sold and the proceeds put out and secur- 
ed on interest. He therefore prays your honor that 
he may be authorized and empowered agreeably to 
law to sell at public or private sale the above descri- 
bed real estate, or such part of it as in your opinion 
may be expedient. Allis respectfully submitted. 
Joanna Hararis. 


County or Kennepec, ss.—4t a Court of Probate, 
held in Augusta on the last Monday of May 1342, 


On the Petition aforesaid, Ord: red, That notice be 
given by publishing a copy of said petition, with this 
order thereon, three weeks successively in the Maine 
Farmer a newspaper printed in Winthrop, that all 
persons interested may attend on the last Monday 
of June next, at the Court of Probate then to be hol- 
den in Augusta and show cause, if any, why the 
orayer of said petition should not be granted. Such 
notice to be given before said Court. 
W. EMMONS, Judge. 
Attest: FRANCIS DAVIS, Register. 
A true copy of the petition and order thereon. 
Attest: FRANCIS DAVIS, Regis‘er. 
Feathers— Feathers, 
Bed ticking and Bindings, selling low by 
STANLEY & CLARK. 


Feathers, 


G' ELLING at great bargains by 
Ss CHANDLER & CUSHMAN. 
21 











May 27. 


Broadcloths and Cassimeres 
Selling at great bargains by 


STANLEY & CLARK. 


For Sale or Exchange. 

THE subscriber offers for sale the FARM 
on which he now lives, in Winthrop, 
abvat 3-4 0fa mile from Winthrop Vii- 
lage, onthe stageroac from Augusta to 


Portiand, consisting of 130 acres of land, well wooded, 
well watered, and in a high state of cultivation; a large 
two story house, two barns, and all other necessary 
out buildings, all of which are in good repair. Said 
farm is complete as to fences, mostly wall, a good or- 
chard, &c. Infact, itis as good a farm, and is as 
pleasantly situated, as any in the County of Kennebec, 
and jost such a farm as one would wish, who wants all 
things about right. Call at the premises, and see for 
yoarself. 
‘The farm will be exchanged for a goed vessel of from 
$0 to 100 tons burthen, and not over four years old ; 
or the payment, otlierwise, will be made easy. 
—ALSO— 

Situated in Lincolnville, on French’s Beach, 4 acres 
of land, on which is a good two story brick house, fit- 
ted for store and dwelling, in good repair ; a one and 
a halfstory dwelling house, new and well finished. 
There is also a wharf between 300 and 400 feet in 
length, with a break-water which makes a safe harbor 
—with two lime sheds upon the saime—and two Lime 
Kilns with a shed, formerly owned by McKoy and 
Hartshorn. ‘There is a good ship yard, where vessels 
are built, and are easily got off. They will be sold 
cheap, and the terms of payment be made easy to the 
purchaser. 
Also, opposite the above property, a two story 
wooden house, built for store and dwelling, nearly new 
and well finished, with a good brick-yard, and 18 
acres of land—formerly owned by Enos & Ansel Up- 
ham. 

For farther information respecting the above proper- 
ty, apply to CHARLES RICHARDS, Lincolnville, 
or to ISAAC MORSE, Winthrop. 


NEW SPRING GOODS. — 


A large assortment of Fresh Spring Goods as 
can be found in Kennebec, and will be sold 
as low, at retail. 

Cheap lot of Dry Goods. 
4000 yards PRINTS from 5 1-2 ¢ to 30 per 

yard. 

200 yards splendid M. De Laines. 
100 * Printed Lawns. 

Fig. and plain Allepines, Silk Shawl<,!acejVails, M. 
De Lains Shawls & Handkerchiefs, Mohan 1-2 Shawls 
and Gloves, Men's black silk and pocket Handkerchiefs, 
Ladies white and colored Cotton Hoes, 

do. white and black Silk and Cotton Gloves, 

do. light drab and black Silk for Dresses, 

U mbre!las, and so on. 

ALSO, 
A beautiful article of VELVETEEN for Gents 
Summer Coats and Pants. 
14 ps. Broad Cloths. 
Blue, black, brown, mixed, drab, green, blue black, 
olive, &e. different qualities and prices. 
“ALSO, 
A good assortment of 
CASSIMERES & SATTINETTS, 
Brown Sheetings and Drillings, 
Indigo and mixed do. 
‘Together with a good assortment of 
SUMMER CLOTH for boys wear. 
400 Rolls PAPER HANGINGS, Looking 
Glasses, Crockery and Glass Ware. 


Just received and fur sale at the Brick Store, by 
STANLEY & CLARK. 


Winthrop, May 12, 1842. 
Lime, Plaster and Shingles. 


For Sale by 
EZRA WHITMAN, Jr. 
WINTHROP, April 27, 1842. 


STANLEY & CLARK 
Kite constantly on hand, a 




















WARE, W. I. GOODS & GROCERIES, HARD 
WARE, IRON, STEEL, NAILS. Also, MEDI- 
CINES, PAINTS, & DYE STUFFS, &¢. 

At the Brick Store, Winthrop. 


good assortment of 
DRY GOODS, CROCKERY {|AND GLASS 


Prime Groceries. 


OLASSES, ‘Tea, Coffee, Double refined, sing'e 
and powdered Loaf Sagar; Havanwa brown and 


Porto Rico do. Ground and ungroand Spices, Old Cav. 
and Sweet Leaf ‘Tobacco, yellow and black Sauff in 
bottles and jars, Preston's psepared Cocoa, Saleratus, 
Corn Brooms, Floor Brushes, &c. &c. 


The above Goods, with many others not here men- 


tioned, will be sold cheap for cash at 


STANLEY § CLARKS, 


NEW SPRING AND SUMMER 
GOODS. 


6 os subscribers having formed a connection in trade, 
under the firn of CHANDLER g& CUSHMAN, 





and just received their Spring Stock, offer to their 


friends, former customers and public generally, a 
very extensive assortment of Fashionable Goods, con- 


sisting in part of 


Rich Figured and Plain Silks. 
Figured, Plain Mouslin De Laines and Challies. 
English, French and American 


PRINTS, 


Selling at Great Bargains. 
Plain aod Printed Lawuns for Bonnets and Dresses, very 


low. 
White Goods. 

Bishop Lawn, Book and Swiss Muslin, Checked Mus. 
lin and Cambric, Lace Stripe, a new and beautiful ar- 
ticle. White Cambric, Piain aad Figured Lace, Edg- 
ings and Insertings, &c. 

Shaw!s—Shawis. 
Silk, Mohair, Edinboro’ and Highland Shawls. 
Satin, Chally and Pie Nic Scarfs. 
Handkerebiefs. Pongee, Raw Silk, Flagg, Spittle- 
field, Linen, imitation do. and Cotton Handkerchiefs in 
great variety. Hosiery and Gloves, » good a*soriment 


VICTORIA ROBES, White Linen, &e. 
BROAD CLOTHS. 


English and American Broad Cloths in almost every 
variety of shades and quality, from $1,50 to $6,00 per 
yard. Cassimeres, Satinetts, Beaverieens, Gambroons, 
together with a large assortment of ‘TIN CLOLVHS 
for Boys’ wear. 


Warp Yarn of the Lewiston Manufactory. 
Vestings. 


Satin, Silk and other Vestings. 
A large assortment of Tailor’s Trimmings. 
Domestic Goods. 


_ Kennebec and Western Brown Sheetings and Drill- 
ings, Bleached Sheetings and Drillings. Stripe Shirtings, 
Bed Ticking, Knitting Yarn, Ladies’ and Childven’s kid 
SHOES. 
Ribbons, Shell and Horn Combs, Bead Bags, §c. 
ALSO, 
A good assortment of 
China, Glass and Crockery Ware. 
All the above, togethers with others too numerous to 
mention, will be sold as low as at any other Store in 
Kennebec. Purchasers are invited to cull and examine 
far themselves. 
SAM’L CHANDLER, 


BENJ. H. CUSUMAN. 
May 27. 21 


\ ACKEREL, Codfish, Tongues and Sounds, 
{ Rice, Corn and Rye, 
STANLEY & CLARK. 


Pitts’ Machine for thrashing 
and Cleansing Grain. 

HIS Superior Machine may be had at the Machine 

shop of Benjimin and Davis, at Winthrop Village 
Maine, where first rate machines are kept constantly 
fo: sale. ‘The long experience of the inventors in the 
prartical operation of these machines, has enabled them 
to render it still more durable and perfect than any 
heretofore made, and all who are in want of such an 
article, are assured that Pitts’ Patent is the only Ma- 





* 


For sale by 





the work intended, to the general satisfaction of all 
who have parchased or employed it, in this or any oth- 
er country. The anxiety manifested by Land Sharks 
to Pirate this Machine by making slight alterations 
proves conclasively that the principles on which it per- 
forms the work, are more desirable than any heretofore 
known, . 

The public are hereby caationed against purchasing 
machines made in imitation of Pitts’ Patent, as all who 
make or use, machines infringing on Pitts’ Patent, 
will be delt with according to law. 

Benjxtmin and Davis are authorized to sel! the exclo- 
sive right to use Pitts’s Machine for any towns in Me., 
where the same is not already sold. 

Benjamin and Davis are also prepared to furnish 
Pitts’ 2 horse power. This Horse Power is acknow!- 
edged by all who know its merits, to be the beat Power 
that is now in use in this State, and those who are in 
want will find it profitable to purchase this Power in 
preference to any other. 

All erany of the above ¢an be had on apovlication 
to Benjamin and Davis on the most reasonoble terms, 
who are duly authorized to sell Pitts’ Machine for 
thrashing and cleansing grain. H, A. PITTS. 
Winthrop, May 24, 1841. 


fiee Breading in the West. 


OR sale at the Maine Farmer Office * Bee Breed- 
ing in the West, by T Arruecx.” 
This little work isan excellent treatise ; founded on 
nature and common sense, it is valuable fur the Bee 
Breeder the. world over.—Price 25 cents. 
—ALSO:— 
WESTERN FARMER & GARVENERS ALMAN. 
ACK for 1842, by the same 4athor—Price 25 cents. 
‘The engravings and the chapter on Hogs which it con- 
tains are worth mere than that—call and buy one. 


-Votice. 
CHANDLER & CUSHMAN 


offer for sale a general assortment 
of Oils, Paints and Medicines. 
May 27. 21 














Manufactory. 


ronage. 


who favor them with their custom. 

PRICES FOR MANUFACTORING. , 
Cassimeres, fiom 40 to 50 cts. pr. yd. 
Common Falled Cloth, we *o74e* 


Satinetts, and find warp, go 374 
Blankets, and White Flannel, 1718 “ * 
Colored Flannel, 25 cs oe oe 


Colored and Pressed Cloth, 25 oo re 
They have on hand, and will continue to keep a good 
assortment of CLOTHS, te give in exchange for Wool 
Particular attention will be paid to Wool Carding 
and Cloth Dressing ; and they hold themselves respon- 
sible for all damages. , 
Prices for Carding 3 ceats per |b. Cash on delivery. 
“ee Oiling, 2 * “ec “ 
If paid in Prodace, 31-2** _ z 


regulati f the Wool. 
seh eae are oan MORRELL COLE, 


CYRUS COLE. 
Turner. May 184 


cline that has ever succeeded to the performance of 


T HE SUBSCRIBERS having established them- 
selves at this place under the firm of MORRELL 
COLE, & Co. for the purpose of manufacturing Wool 
inte Cloths ior customers, solicit a liberal share of pat- 


‘They have put their Machinery in the most thorough 
repair, and employed the most experienced workmen, 
and are determined to spare no pains to please those 


If charged on account 4. No variations from these 


ices. 
For Dressing Cloth 6 to 17 cents per yard ; subject 


320 











For Sa ‘e, 
ISH, Pork, Rice, Corn, Rye and Barley, 
by CHANDLER & CUSHMAN. 
May 27. at 





the splendid Horse Messenger, 
‘ will stand fur the season at the 

following places viz :—-At 
Winthrop Viltloge on Satur- 

days aud Mondays, at Wayne 
Village, on ‘Tuesd ys, at 





Readtieid Corner on W ednesdays, and at Hallowell >4 
Roads on Tharsdays and Fridays. 

Messenger is a son of the celebrated Old Messenger 
owned for a great number of years in Winthrop, and 
#0 well known as the sire of more good huorss ethan 
any other individual horse ever inthe State of Maine. 
Messenger is of a bexatifal white, large and well made 
and is a perfect image of his sire. He is healthy, ac- 
tive, and is @ sure foal getter, and it is believedftlie far- 
mers of Kennebec cannot do beiter than to patronize 
him and thereby keep dp the same blood in their hors- 
es which has hitherto given them so much celebrity. 





Terms. ‘Thrée dollars by the leap, 
Five **  ** the season, 
Seen “ “ the warrant. 
May 1842, 8w20 J. M. HANES. 
Nolice. 


A UL persons indebted to the subscriber, either by 
4B. Nove or account, whose term of credit has expir- 
ed, are requested to call and acjust the same without 


delay, B. H. CUSHMAN. 
May 27. 21 


For Sale, 
\ LARGE assoyment of tiard Ware, Cutlery, 
Nails, Glass, &e. by 


CHANDLER § CUSHMAN. 
May 27. 21 


Important to Farniers. 
fQYHE MONMOUTH MUTUAL FIRE INSUR-. 
& ANCE COMPANY has been in operation over 
five years, has paid all its losses, (amounting to about 
$700) withoat recourse tu assessments. 
Orricers :--N. Pierce, President. I. N. Prescot, 
r Chandler, J. M, Heath, Monmouth; Joe! Small, 
¢Waules; Solomon Lothrop, Leeds; N. Frost, Liich- 
field, Directors. A. Starks, Secretary. C.J. Fox, 
Treasurer. 
Amount of property insured, abeut §1,200,000 
No. of Policies issued, aboot 2,500 
Am’t of Premiam notes in deposite, about $50,000 
Cash on hand; 8600 
This Company insures dwelling houses, household 
furniture. and baros, (in the country oaly,) against fre 
for the term of tour years. 
Jona. M. Heath, 1. N. Prescott and A. Heath, Mon- 
mouth; Oliver Bean, Readfield; Sam'| Holmes, Peru; 
Uliver Prescott, Vassalborough; Wm. Wilson, Rich- 
mond; B. G. Prescott, Phipsbarg: Benj Hatch, Dresden; 
are authorized agents for this Comp in 

Per Order JONA. M. HEATH, Agent. 
Monmouth, April 22, 1842 16 











2 large supply of School 
Books, Stationery and Pa- 
per Hangings, constantly on 
hand, by 
.CHANDLER § CUSHMAN, 

21 





‘Phe Waterville lron Manufne- 
turing Co’s Cast Iron Ploughs. 
HAVING improved our facilties for making our 
CAST IRON PLOUGHUS we are enabled to offer 
them mauafactured in a superior style, and from the 
best materiale at reduced prices. ‘Vhese Ploughs have 
been long and extensively used in Maine, Vermont and 
new Huainpshire, and are universally acknowledged to 
be the strongest and most durable Ploughs in use.— 
Every part of the wood works being the best of west- 
ern White Oak. 
We have no inducement té use any but the best of 
timber, as Our contract with the person who supplies 
is, to pay for none but the best, leaving us to be the 
judges as to quality. We are thus particular in calling 
atteation to the timber of our ploughs, from the taci 
that there are many kinds of Ploughs for sale made of 
red oak. Weare aware that there is an objection 
sometimes made against buying Cast Iron Plonghs, 
from the fact that the points or shares are soon worn 
out, and there is much difficulty in obtainiug new ones, 
as many ofthe Ploughs offered for sale are munulactared 
out of the State, and the farmer is obliged to lay by hia 
Plough for the want of a share, or some other part of 
the iron work, ‘This objection we have obviated, first, 
by keeping a general assortment of Shares and other 
irons with each Agent where the Ploughs are kept for 
sale. Second, by hardening and tempering the Shures 
and other irons in such a wanner as will render them 
twice or thrice as durable as any othor kind. These 
Ploughs are warranted to be of sufficient strength to 
perform the work fur which they were intended, and 
any failare by fair usage will be promptly made good. 
Thousands of testimonials from practical farmers, 
and agricultural committees, where these Ploughs have 
obtained premiums could be here inserted relative to 
superiority of form, material and workmanship, but 
these Ploughs are too well known to render them nec- 
essary. 
Any one unacqnainted with them are referred to 
those who have used them. ‘These Ploughs are for sale 
by the following Agents, and at the Factory at Water - 
ville, Me. I’. Crocker, Paris Hill ; R. Hutchinson, 8. 
Hartford, ;1. Cooledge, Livermore ; Long & Loring, 
Buckfield ; John Nash, Lewiston ; Isaac Tyler, 
Weld ; Wm. Dickey, Strong; 8. Gould Jr. New 
Portland ; C. Thompson’ WV. Hartford ; O. Bolster, 
Rumford point; Smith & Steward, dnson; C. 
Jewett, Athens ; W. G. Clark’ Sangerville ; ©. 
W. Piper, Levant ; 8. Webb & Co. Solon ; 1. Vick- 
ery, Parkman ; 8. A. Todd, Ripley ; J. Harvey, 
Palwyra ; W. K, Lancy, Pittsfield : 3. Chambers, 
Albion ; J. H. Sawyer, Bates & Selden, Vorridge- 
wock ; J. Gray, Madison: Kidder & Arnold, E£. 
Madison ; W. Lovejoy, Sidney ;C Cochran, East 
Corinth ; F.T. Fairbanks, Farmington ; 8. Mor- 
rill, Dixfield ; C. H. Strickland, Wilton; J. Coviil, 
Wilton Falls ; Crosby & Hoyt, Phillips ; 8. Par- 
ker, Bloomfield ; |. Thing, Mt. Vernon ; L. Da- 
vis Readfield ; J. Fogg, Cornville ; QO. Eveleth, 
Monson ; C, FE. Kimball, Dover ; E. G. Allen 
Stetson ; F. W. Bartlet, Harmony , Gould & Russ’ 
Dexter ; A. Moore, St. Albans: E. Frye, Detrois 
Soul & Mathews, Clinton ; Dingly & Whitehonsef 
Unity ; 8. & L. Barrett, Canaan; L. Bradley» 
Mercer ; Bullen & Prescou, Wew Sharon ; F. A, 
Butman & Co. Dirmont ; F. Shaw, China ; L.. 
Crocker, Sumner; J. Whitney, Plymouth ; Joha 
Bake, Turner. CALVIN MORRILL, 4gent. 
Augus 26, 1841. 35, tf. 


10 Tons Assorted : ron. 
NGLISH Wagon Tire, Spike and Nail Rods, Nail 
Plate, round ond square, of all sizes. 
Just rectived and for sale by 
STANLEY & CLARK, 


Thompsonian Medicines, 


For Sale by 
EZRA WHITMAN, Je. 
Winthrop,’ April 27, 1842. 


A New & Positive Cure for the 


SALT RHEUM, 


AND OTHER CUTANEOUS DISORDERS. 


ONES’ DROPS FOR HUMORS, a safe and inter- 
nal remedy for Serofula and diseases of the skin, 

such as SALT RHEUM, LEPROSY, SCALD 

HEAD, ERYSIPILAS, and al! kindred diseases, 

external and internal. 

Those afflicted will do well to examine the ample tes- 

timonial!s of Physicians and ovhers, in the hands of Sam- 














Molasses— Molasses. 


be in the Céonty. ALSO, 





Notice. 

REAT variety of NEW 
A el and forsale by th saarier a ins low 
ay ae ake ae WHITMAN, Jr. 


GOODS, just receiv- 


#3 Hogsheads Molasses for sale by the 
ad, Barrel or Gallon, at as good bargains us can 


$600 Ibs. Havana White, Brown and Porto 


vel Adams, Hallowell ; Henry Smith & Co. Gardiner; 
Jaiius Alden, Waterville; J. E. Ladd, Avgusta, where 
the medicine cam be found, and where persons can be 
referred to, who have experienced its happy effects io 
this place. 

It seldom, if ever having failed to perform # most 
satisfactory cure of the sarious loathsome diseases for 

















‘Winthrop, May 4, 1842. 


Winthrop, April, 27, 1842. 





i ARS, very low b which it is desi where the directions accompany- 
rae CHANDLER & CUSHMAN. | ing each Botile have been faithfully followed. 
May 27. 2 Don t fail or delay in cal'ing, seeing, reading and en- 
| quiring for yourselves. You will be induced te try it 
Clocks! Clocks! 4 and thereby find the same wondertel Beat as multi- 
tudes For sale in this p 
ForSaleby pa A WHITMAN, Je. * STANLEY & CLARK. 
Winthrop, May 27, 1242. Su21 








own extravagence in household ‘matters: for|died three years afterwards otu, | and pressed it warmly —desiring him to apply City Life. oe Deen ee par ry 
Mrs. Be oon sought to keep up appearance, |leaving his young, ignorant, use wife, |to bim as a friend and father if he should ev- The weather fair and quite warm,|ef the sleshel in theni— There oye not be af, 
a . <a pi merchauts’ ladies in the | with two young children, to the tender mer- er need his counsel or assistance. Edward’s August 3.— Sy qu ao tatestedity’ Minalierd te pétseree A ppd than 
oe > ctghantn rival. cies of her parents, or to the holie c aarity of | heart was tuo full to speak—-he returned the | This season 1s a delightful one in the country, if it ‘nooTs AND YHARBS’ of which they ar IT of ih, 


friendly pressure of the venerable tutor’s hand, | is not in the city. The city is not the place forme| For sale in Winthrop, by Stanley & o SoM Pounded 


What with Mrs. Bentham’s expensive ha-|the world. By. Sark — Aye 





q,. . moderat fits, he} The seventh child, a less in el t and!| and the next moment was crossing the coll-| to enjoy myself best in. It will do to visit occasion- willbe appointed in all the principal town, “ 
it pee amas sponse te oy ay thee g resolute boy than his brothers, his father suc- |ege green, feeling himself cast upon the | ally very well; it has some advantages which ] | there are none. ee 22 3 3m > 
dred dollars i year! Yet on this small in-| ceeded in retaining in the store, th heieg world alone, friendless and nearly penniless. prise ; but then it wants the quiet of the country— Lewis’ Arabian Hair 9}; 
made : 


ee 











POETRY. 


Lines composed on the death of James PHILANDER 
WELCA, aged nine months and twenty days. 
[Inserted by request. } 


When I was musing on the dead 
Unto the grave my feet were led, 
No Sculptor’s marble, polished well 
Was seen the tale of grief to tell. 


The sun declining in the west _ d 
Had call’d the songster’s to their res},— 
The evening zephyrs gently play’d 
O’er the spot where James was laid. 


While here in meditation deep, 

I sat, till nature seem’d asleep,— 
Some pensive mourners coming near, 
With gentle footsteps caught my ear. 


This little throng had come to weep, 
While all their neighbots were asleep, 
Around Philander’s narrow bed, 

On which a mantle green was spread. 


The heavens seemed in mourning too ! 

For now they shed their tears of dew— 

The parents claimed them as their own ; 
For sure they thought the world must mourn. 


Two little sisters, young and fair, 
Were with their parents glad to share, 
A little portion of their grief— 

And shed their tears to find relief. 


The mother now the spell did break, 
As to her darling son she spake ; 
“Tt is for you my cog dear, 

That I have come to shed a tear. 


I loved thee much, thou sweetest one, 
Thou wast my only darling son, 
Thine eyes were bright, thy form was fair 
Perfection did thy features wear. 


Thy father two on thee had plac’d 

A love too strong to be effac'd: 
When thou wast sick, twas his delight 
To guard thy bed by day and night. 


Thy little hands and playful feet 
Thy rosy lip and lilly cheek, 

So inuch of heavenly beauty wore 
We did they form almost adore. 


And when in health we saw the smile 
And show a disposition mild, 

We hop’d that in declining years, 

Thy hand would wipe our falling tears. 


Thy sisters too in childish glee, 

Did love to chat and play with thee,— 
Not once they thought that thou must die 
And in thy grave so quickly lie. 


But as the little tender shoot, 

Whose blossoms promise autumn fruit, 
Is wither’d by untimely frost— 

So thou sweet babe wast early lost. 


Thy morning sun was bright and clear ; 
Its golden rays our hearts did cheer ; 
But sickness darken’d all those rays, 
And ended soon our happy days. 





Disease had fastened on thy frame 
Which lay convuls’d in dreadful pain : 
In vain Physicians did engage 

The burning fever to assuage. 


Thy father’s watchful, tearful eye 
And mothers deep and anxious sigh, 
Had not the power thy pains to ease 
Or check the course of thy disease. 


A messenger to us was sent, 

Saying, this babe, to you was lent ; 
If you would not his sufferings see, 
Then let him fly to heav’n with me. 


And now your little beaming eyes 
As if they saw the heavenly prize, 
With lustre bright immortal shone, 
Till Jesus took thee to his home. 


And now dear James while here we stand 
Around thy grave a weeping band, 

Thy happy soul beyond the skies 

Dwells in the bowers of Paradise.” 


“Dear mother ; yes, in heaven I dwell— 
The love of Christ I love to tell, 

Nor can my sufferings be compared 
With what for me my Lord endured. 


Just think what he on Calvary bore, 
And view him sweating crimson gore 
Then say if you will dare complain, 
That I have suffered little pain. 


Ah no, dear parents dry your tears, 
Let Jesus’ love dispel your fears— 
Give Him your hearts and all you have, 
Let sizhs no more your bosoms heave. 


And then when you in death shall lie, 
You'll find a loving Saviour nigh, 

To bear your souls to God above 
With him to dwell in endless love. 


And if my sisters love ny God, 
If they obey ‘his holy word, 

We all shall meet to part no more 
On Canaan’s happy happy shore.” 





. ee TEES 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Edward Bentham : 
OR, WHAT IS TRUE RESPECTABILITY. 
BY PROFESSOR INGRAHAM. 
( Concluded. ) 

Edward laughed in his sleeve; Mr. Ben- 
tham carved the joint in silence, and in sil- 
ence Mrs. Bentham helped round the veg- 
etables. During the ‘recess’ of that very 
afternoon, the aristocratic Edward Bentham 
played at ‘catch and toss’ with that young 
democrat, Bill Islip. 

This brief family scene is recorded to ex- 
hibit in its domestic features a state of man- 
ners and modes of thinking that is hourly 
bringing upon society consequences painful to 
contemplate. It is to such principles as 
these we have just heard, dictated by a par- 
ent to an intelligent child, that the adverse 
fortunes of that generous boy, and a thous- 
and others of New England’s children, are 
to be referred. The income Mr. Bentham 
derived from his store, was from eight hun- 
dred to one thousand dollars per annum.— 
His domestic expenses could not, of course, 
be ver¥ great, as every thing, from the chil- 
dren’s shoes to their spelling books, from the 
kitchen girl’s calico and handkerchief, to 
Mrs. Bentham’s silks and laces, besides all 
the provisions and groceries ‘came out of the 
store.’ How they came inio the store, never 
entered into the brain of Mrs. Beutham. 
She was satisfied her house keeping could 
cost nothing, ‘never mind, it comes out of 
the store,’ was the coup degrace by which she 
silenced every qualm of conscience or friend- 
ly hint from envious ne rs, upon her 








come, without the prospect of having 
to give them when they became of a 


ten children must be educated ‘gentlemen 

and ladies!’ as if they were to inherit prin- 

cipalities. Let us see what gentlemen and 

ladies he made of them! 

Amelia Ann, the eldest daughter, grew up 

tall and well shaped, paleand romantic. She 

had attended the village female academy from 

her youth upward. At eighteen she left school 

‘fashionably educated;’ that is, she was ver- 

sed in geography, and could tell you the cap- 

itals of the European states more readily than 

those of the United States—and this shows 
the superiority of her knowledge; for it is 
universally allowed to be more creditable to 
know things abroad than at home, as travell- 
ers who have come back from foreign coun- 
tries are esteemed cleverer than other peo- 
ple: and she knew, also, (so deeply learned 
was she) more about the lives of the kings of 
England and of Egypt, than of the five Presi- 
dents. She could paint fruit pteces, and 
mourning pieces, which ostentatiously hung 
over the parlour mantel, in testimony of her 
skill; the weeping willow looking like the 
drooping tail of a melancholy chicken on a 
rainy day, and the weeping woman, leaning 
on the tombstone, like the pillar uf salt, into 
which Lot’s wife was turned for her curiosity. 
Amelia Ann could also write a neat hand, 
cipher tolerably, and play a little on a second- 
hand piano, which her father had bartered 
six quintals of codfish for in Portland. Yet 
with all these accomplishments, she ~found 
herself at the age of twenty-seven unmarried; 
and, at last, to escape her mother’s tongue, 
which grew sharper as she grew older, and 
wagged perpetually against ‘old maids,’ and 
to obtain the means of purchasing fine dress- 
ess,—for she had inherited her mother’s love 
of finery—she accepted an offer to take a 
school in a neighbouring village—school 
teaching not beiog mechanical except in cas- 
es of flagelation, being deemed barely respec- 
table—but which is becoming, nevertheless, 
the dernier resort of such young ladies as 
Miss Amelia Ann, who happened to miss the 
genteel young lawyer, doctor, or merchant, 
they had been aiming at ever since they knew 
how to take aim at any thing—for nothing 
less than a professional gentleman will suit 
young ladies thus educated, and sv they eith- 
er die old maids, or fall an early prey to the 
arts of the designing. 

The second child, who wasa son, having 
a natural mathematical turn, and much me- 
chanical ingenuity, at the age of seventeen, 
when his father proposed taking him into the 
‘store,’ pleaded hard to become a machinist 
or go to sea—any thing but to be tied to the 
counter of a village grocery. His pzerents 
were shocked at his vulgar taste; and inspite 
of his remonstrances, he was compelled to be 
inoculated with respectability with the oaths 
and obscene jests of loafing dram drinkers, 
and by the practice of the low trickling a lad 
ilvariably learns in sucha place. Alter stay- 
ing behind the counter three months, during 
which period he was stationed where the rum 
was retailed, because his careful father could 
trust no one else there, and after seeing in- 
temperance and hearing oaths enough to cor- 
rupt a Samuel, he yielded, disgusted with 
his employment, to the offer of an intelligent 
sea captain, and amid the tears, groans and 
prophecies of his mother, (for the ‘caste’ of 
sea captains is not exactly comme il faut with 
them ‘respectable’ folk,) went to sea with 
him. He is now the first officer of a packet 
ship out from New York, and a gentleman in 
spite of his father, 

The third son, a fine spirited lad, who 
wished to become a jeweller rather than suc- 
ceed his sea struck brother in the store, event- 
ually followed his brother’s example by run- 
ning away from hcme. After various adven- 
tures, during which time he lost both health 
and reputation, he finally became one of the 
lowest supernumeraries of the New York 
stage. ‘The cholera of 1832 put an end to 
his misery, dissipation and pecuniary wretch- 
edness, and the ‘Potter’s Field’ became his 
last resting place. Fearing his fourth boy 
might take disgust at the store, Mr. Bentham 
put him with an apothecary; but he proved 
to have as little genius for the ‘pestie and 
mortar’ as his brothers for peddling rum;— 
and employirg his time in building and rig- 


ing and mixing medicines, the old doctor sent 
him back to his father as an incorrigible young 
rascal. His father echoed the epithet, and 
gave him a flogging, while his mother scold- 
ed him, and asseverated that he would break 
her heart. He at length followed the bent 
of his own genius, stole on board one of his 
father’s sloops and went to Boston, where he 
placed himself with a ship builder to l-arn 
his trade. He is now an architect of Irigates 
at the Navy yard, and is a gentleman in spite 
of his mother, On a certain occasion last 
autumn, a captain of the navy,a member of 
Congress, an English gentleman of rank, and 
other distinguished guests, were entertained 
at histable. His lady is beautiful, and pos- 
sesses charm'ng manners. She was a Miss 
Islip, sister of Mr. William Islip, the emi- 
nent architect. 

The fifth son was placed as clerk with a 
wholesale dry goods merchant in Bositon.— 
When he became of age, and desired to en- 
ter business on his own account, his employ- 
er, to whom he looked for assistance, ‘{ailed,’ 
and he was thrown upon the world with but 
a few hundred dollars in his possession. He 
was forced again to become a clerk, on a 
scanty salary, to another house—for although 
a nan of business, integrity and industry, he 
was not a man of capital, he knew no trade, 
and was fit for nothing in the world but a 
merchant’s clerk, He is still clerking, al- 
though nearly forty years of age, while he 
finds about him men of weath and indepen- 
dence, although engaged in mechanical pur- 


to despise. With what bitter curses upon 
the foolish system of which he was a victim— 
the cruel opinions to which he was sacrificed 
—didhe contrast their situations, happy in 
the bosoms of their families, with his own.— 
a lonely, salarized bachelor! 
costs to be a gentleman!’ thought he. 

The sixth and next youngest child, who 
was a daughter, married her father’s head 


the 





a do!lar|the portal through which all of thei 
ge, his| their entrance into active life. He v ry soon 


ging boats, when he should have been pound-| 


acquired the habits and tastes of the loungers 
in the store: to their language, oaths, and 
beastly intoxications he became familiarized, 
and himself, imperceptibly, by commencing 
with secretly sipping cordials, and sherbets, 
and cherry rum, acquired a love for ardent 
spirits. His career was soon run, At the 
age of thirty he was known througl. all the 
village as ‘Drunken Tom;’ his garments rags; 
his lodging a stable in summer, and in the 
winter the poor-house; and his haunts the tav- 
ern, where he could pick upa few ‘cents by 
holding gentlemen’s horses; and the rum 
shop where he could spend them, 

This, dear reader, is no fiction, The 
memories of many will identify the facts with 
the history of a family now almost extinct.— 
But these need not be called upon for their 
testimony; alas! too ready an application of 
them may be made to numerous families with- 
in the observation of every New England 
reader. 
cupy these columns, there was a younger 
brother and sister, who, fortunately, did not 
survive long enough to became either lady 
or leman! 

bree years after the conversation recently 
recorded, Edward entered the sophomore 
class at Cambridge. His manners were pol- 
ished; his address winning; his talents of a 
high order. He had not been there six 
weeks before he became the most popular of 
his class; the faculty regarded him as a young 
man of high promise, and many of the young 
gentlemen of the upper class sought his ac- 
quaintance. His associates were among the 
wealthiest and most aristocratic in the col- 
lege; for his good nature, gentlemanly air, 
irresistible wit and prominent standing in his 
class, rendered his society much courted, 
The first year his bills were promptly paid 
by his father, and he was allowed fifty dollars 
during the time for spending money. This 
he laid out in books, for he neither gambled 
nor indulged in the expensive habits which 
could be afforded by others, 

At length, in his junior year, and when at 
the height of his prosperity and scholastic 
fame, winning golden opinions from his _pro- 
fessors, and the affection of all who had any 
intercourse with him, a letter came from his 
father, in reply to one he had written for a 
remittance to purchase new books required in 
class, stating that ‘business was dull, his pro- 
fits small, and that it was more expensive al 
college than he supposed it would be.’ 

After two pages of advice on the necessity 
of continuing to preserve his standing as a 
geutieman, he wound up with the hint, ‘that 
as ke could not afford to pay such large bills 
any longer, he had best work his way through 
college by keeping school during the vaca- 
tions.’ 

A bank note for twenty dollary was en- 
closed, accompanied with the intimation ‘that 
he must expect but little mor? assistance from 
him, as be had his two brothers and sisters to 
educate; that he was getting to be old, and 
times were hard.’ 

It would be difficult to portray the mortifi- 
cation of a sensitive, high-minded young man 
at such an announcement. The college bills 
were three times the amount his father en- 
closed, and who should pay them? Minor 
accounts, usually liquidated at the same time, 
stared him also in the face. But these em- 
barrassments, which instantly occurred to his 
mind, did not so much affect him at the mo- 
ment asthe sudden change of position his 
father had assumed must produce upon his 
prospects in life. Educated like a gentleman, 
his mind filled with all the early-instilled no- 
tions of ‘respectability’ he had imbibed from 
his parents, and with the bearing, habits, and 
feelings of a-young nobleman, how was he to 
meet this crisis! His most intimate. associ- 
ates hitherto had been with those young aris- 
tocrats in the college who had wealth and 
family ccntingencies to support their preten- 
sions, With the ‘beneficiaries,’ those noble- 
minded young men who seek science through 
her most thorny path—that of poverty and 
contumely—he had never associated; they 
were a species of literary operatives, whom 
he had not yet decided whether to class as 
mechanics or gentlemen: he groaned bitterly 
‘as he reflected that de was degraded to their 
casie. 

It was late in the evening when he receiv- 
ed the letter, and after pacing his room a 
long time in extreme mental agitation, he 
seized his hat and hastened to the president’s 
room. The usual lamp shone in the window, 
and guided him across the green: he tapped 
lightly at the door and entered. The ven- 
erable Doctor Kirkland, who was ‘engaged 
over his desk, raised his head with that dig- 
nified and benevolent politeness which. char- 
acterized him in his intercourse with the stu- 
dents, invited him to be seated. 

Edward laid his father’s letter upon the 
desk, saying hastily, 

‘A letter from my father, sir.’ 

Dr. Kirkland read it, and then shook his 
head, as if displeased with its contents. 


things—omitting his books and every article 
of luxury to be disposed of towards paying his 
smaller bills, paid fifteen dollars of the twenty 
the president, which he left on the table with 


that very night quitted Cambridge. 


told you I should quit college, and throw my- 
self and fortunes upon the werld. 
am aware, sir, remain, as your kindness pro- 


feel Ll Gan never be. 


Besides Edward, whose fate will oc- |- 


He hastened to his room; packed up his few 


he had received from his father towards the 
liquidation of others, wrote a hasty note to 


his books and superfluous ornaments, and 
The fol- 
lowing is the note he addressed tou Dr. Kirk- 
land: 

‘Harvard College, 10 p. m., 182-. 
,‘Reverend and honoured Sir— 


*‘When I left your room this evening, I 


I could, I 


A ‘beneliciarie’ | 
Ihave been educated 
with such false notions of society, and imbib- 
ed such lofty ideas of my elevatad condition 
in ihe social scale as a merchant's son, that I 
cannot now, by any mental effort, rise super- 
ior to these habits of thinking. I feel that I 
am too proud to descend. I confess it with 
tears, | feel, too, that I not only do not pos- 
sess the moral resolution to work the gemain- 
der of my way through college, but I want 
the courage to meet the cold glances and 
haughty bearing of my present associates, 
and which, even in anticipation, unnerve me. 
I know that | am in great error —but it is an 
error that is inbred in me, as it will, I fear, 
eventually be the ruin of me. I shall quit 
Cambridge to-night. God knows what fate 
is befureme. Another reason renders this 
step expedient :—none of my last term’s coll- 
ege bills are yet paid, and, with these, | owe 
aliogether ninety-eight dollars eleven cents. 
| must go where | can make money to pay 
this: in the mean time I feel that I shall have 
incurred the worst species of reputation that 
cen befall a young man in college or else- 
where,—the infamy of unpaid debts. This is 
enough to drive me to distraction--for hither- 
to | have preserved my private honour with- 
out a stain. Alas, my mistaken parent! into 
what depth of misery has your criminal am- 
bition plunged your child! If, sir, | was to 
remain as a ‘beneficiarie,’ these debts would 
hang over my head during my whole college 
life, and perhaps for years alterwards. I can 
see no alternative to the step I have decided 
on taking. I could return home, sir; but it 
would be to endure the scorn and gossip of 
the townspeople,whom I have been taught to 
consider myself above, while I should ever be 
before my parents’ eyes to remind them of the 
disappointed hopes of their son’s respecta- 
bility. No, sir; rash and imprudent as you 


posed, as a bensficiarie. 


may deem it, my course is decided on. Ituyy fast. 


am too proud and sensitive to act otherwise. 

**This letter accompanies my watch, and a 
few articles, which I beg leave to desire you 
to have disposed of towards liquidating my 
debts as far as the proceeds will go. 1 shall 
early to-morrow take passage from Boston 
for New York, where 1 shall endeavour to 
seek some kind of employment. Alas! that 
my father had not given me some mechanical 
trade or art before he sent me to college!— 
then I feel that I could go forth into the world 
with confidence ian myself. As it is, l am the 
feather of fortune—a hapless, helpless victim, 
of false respectability ; totally ignorant of any 
useful art, or means of honestly earning a 
dollar. Whatever be my subsequent fate, 
reverend sir, I shall cherish to the latest mo- 
ment of my life the remembrance of the pa- 
rental kindness and friendly consideration for 
my happiness you have this evening sv affect- 
ingly manifested. Farewell, sir. 

‘*With the profoundest respect and affec- 
tion, I remain your grateful pupil, 

‘*‘Epwarp Bentuam.” 

A word in conclusion to thistale. It has 
been written to show in the germ the causes 
of the greal evil of the land, an evil which 
calls as loudly for public lecturers in every 
town and village quite as much as intempe- 
rance ever did. 


Dear parent! whether you be a merchant, 
doctor, lawyer, or clergy man, an independent 
farmer or mechanic—if you have five sons, 
educate them as well, but make four of them, 
at least, tillers of the soil, or masters of a 
trade, if you have no ‘‘capital” or permanent 
fortune to give them. If you would have 
young eagles, you must place eagles’ eggs 
beneath the hen, and not put the hen’s eggs 
in the eagles’ nest. If your boys have ge- 
nius, their knowledge of a trade will not pre- 
vent it from developing itself. “ If you have 
seven daughters, make seven good milliners 
and mantua makers of them, (a year or two 
is time enough for the acquaintance of either 
trade, and they may be taught at home) and 
you will make them independent of the ordi- 
nary vicissitudess of life, and bequeath to 
them an incalculable blessing, and you will 
then have independent sons and useful dau- 
ghters about you instead of a Bentham family. 
Do not think, because you wish your daught- 
er to marry a genil , that she must there- 
fore be charmingly ignorant of every thin 
that a true gentleman looks for in a wife! If 


‘How much it|term for which we neither have 


clerk, who entered into business for himself,|to leave 
bought his goods on credit in Boston, failed |his future conduct in life. Edward 
ollowing year, became intemperate, and | take his leave—the president gave | 


_ ‘L sympathize with youys Bentham. 
is not the first case of the kind I have met 
with since my connection with this institu- 
tion, The extraordinary infatuatign among 
parents of the class to which your Wie be- 
longs, of making gentlemen of their sons, 
when they cannot afford them the méans of 
sustaining the rank, has been the ruin of hun- 
dreds of promising young men. is a mis- 
taken notion, and one fruitful with the most 
fatal cousequences, that a youth, to be re- 
spectable, must of necessity become a mem- 
ber of one of the learned professions, or a 
merchant. It is a mischievous error, and 
must be ezadicated. Society is suffering in- 
calculable injury by it. p Jabece must 
soon teach such persons the unsoundness of 
their notions, and convince them (t al- 


suits, whom, when at school, he was taught! Ways too late) that an independent farmer or |to do it) you must of necessity make 


mechanic is intrinsically a better gentle 

and a far more useful member of sociewy, than 

© ee or doctor, i 

ter—who has such that he ta: 

into the ranks of (to make use of an Eogioh 

have a corresponding word) the ‘ entry?” 

L ycar Kirkland conclud 
im, on learning from him his | 

college, much judicious 










This 


Be : 


you have fortunes to leave your children, do 
all this—-for it is better that you should do it 
than that you should leave it undone; and 
the recent and still existing times of pecun- 
iary pressure have shown in a thousand pain- 
ful instances its wisdom and necessity, and 
how much genteel misery would have been 
alleviated had it been universally adopted. 
Cast off, altogether, this colonial slavery of 
the mind—cease to make the nobility of 

land the models for the formation of your 
sons and daughters’ characters, and substi- 


a desire of making them useful citizens, with 
the elevated wish to add, through them, to 
the actual amount of ezisting good. Cease 
longer to think that because you give your 
sons education, (which you should do if able 


ional men of them; or on the other hand, to 
suppose, if you wish to make them gentlemen, 
without the trouble and expense of their ed- 
ucation, that you must muke merchants of 





eans, with genieel pennilegs adventurers. — 
Saturday Courier, 


tute sincere love for their personal happiness, | 144 advertisement, and cllignd to 1 st 


them! It is this gentility or 
“ ability” (as this Thy is term- 
ed) their children, that intoxicates all | refer 


streets with ished courtezans, and in- | ** 
all cities, New York to New 


its pure, sweet refreshing breezes. Here al] seems 
artificial, calculating—nature seems to have but lit- 
tle to do with the city. Wealth abounds: we see 
persons of large fortunes, and extravagant and 
luxurious habits. Some may envy theis wealth, 
Again: We see many more who are poor, unfortu- 
nate and vicious, than we do inthe country. We 
cannot relieve or assist all, if we would, and the 
frequency with which we see misery which we 
cannot relieve tends to harden our hearts to it,—we 
feel less for it, and care less for it. I should not 
look to the city for examples of contentment. 

It is near evening. Would you like to take a 
walk ? We will pass along Washington Street. 
See those elegant stores—with large windows, and 
the most splendid and costly articles, tastefully and 
temptingly arranged in view. Have a care—your 
eyes about you, and mind where you are, or you 
run against some passenger or passengers, who will 
give you a sound berating for your carelessness. 
At best, sometimes you have to stop and dodge ev- 
ery way in order to get along. Will you go on to 
the Common? How delightful! Such excellent 
beautiful fences, firm gravel walks, and thrifty Elms 
and Button Woods, all nicely set out in rows, a beau- 
tiful pond, with granite banks, and stinking dirty 
water. So retired hundreds of all sorts and sizes, 
hurrying to and fro, laughing, whistling, talking, 
cursing, swearing. Letus return, and go into the 
Museum. There are many things to interest and 
amuse us, and we can here spend an hour or two 
very agreeably. Now we will start for home. An 
occasional street lamp is a great help to us. - Are 
we in the right street ? Don’t know—keep on, and 
we find ourselves in a narrow dirty lane, which we 
neversaw before, and would never wish to again; 
by and by we get into a principal street, and know 
where we are, after being “twigged” by the watch- 
man merely to see if we were not some suspicious 
characters, some prowling rogues. 

Well, we get home ; What large fine houses we 
have in the city, and elegantly finished. We will 
take a drink of water—poh! is this good to drink ? 
Yes—So is pond water. Now to bed—up one, two, 
three pairs of stairs, and along an alley—here’s your 
room. Oh how hot!—open the window! What a 
delightful prospect—wash houses, and sink rooms, 
clothes lines, &c. &c. And what odors, stagnant 
waters, and filth of all kinds, The city authorities 
are active in removing nuisances, but they cannot 
remove every thing. Well, let us goto sleep. Hark! 
—tmusic hath charms—hear the Pianos, and harps 
and voices! How delightful, and then it costs us 
nothing. Andthen an occasional carriage on the 
stone pavements—we dont have any pavements 
Where are those yelling boys and 
dogs too ? Doubtless on their own premises, and 
have a right to yell. These charms cannot always 
last, and one after another they die away. Morphe- 
us comes sealing on—but oh! music again; a vo- 
cal concert from a full Choir—a serenade right un- 
der the window—* moue—mowe-u-owl-shie /”’—Do 
get up and stop this: Scat! Scat ! with an accompa- 
niment of brick bats, hatchets, boots, et- ceteras, 
from several neighboring windows, showed the de- 
gree of interest the performance had awakened.— 
Once more a degree of quiet reigns, and sleep 
comes quickly over us. But again an uproar! “Fire! 
fire! fire!” with the springing of rattles and the 
ringing of bells. Where's the fire? Don’t know. 
The engines are going up street, guess it is at the 
North end or somewhere. In the course of an hour 
or two the noise ceases, and sleep comes on. The 
Breakfast bell arouses you at seven o’clock. Oh! 
the delights of city life. Rusticus. 

——e 








HEALTH AND STRENGTH. 
Dv. 8S. O. Richardson's Concentrated 
sherry Wine Bitters, 


pp" up in octagon Bottles, and the ingredients to 
make the same put up ia pressed packages ; for 
sale by ail the Dragygisis and most of the W. 1. Goods 
Veulers in Boston and vicinity. Alse by my agents in 
all the principal towns throrghout New Evgland and 
the Southern and Western Stwtes. . 
Z3 HALL BARRINGTON, corner of Sackville 
s eet, Haiifax, is general agent for the British Prov- 
inces, 
P. 8. BARNARD, W. G. SKINNER and PERRY 
MORSE are my only authorized travelling agents. 
OFFICE; 15 HANOVER STREET, BOSTON. 
75 cents per Bottle; 50 cents per paper. 
The following are selected from a large numbei of 
Editoria! notices. 
From the Dover (N. #1.) Gazette. 
Da. Ricwarpson's Bitters.—In gar columns 
may be found an advertisement of the Vegetable Bitters, 
prepared by Dr. S. O. Richardson, of South Reading, 
Mass. ‘They are, aa said te be, undoubtedly composed 
ofa variety of valauble and purely vegetable matter ; 
and frou our own experience, as well as others, we can 
speak highly of their renovating and invigorating et- 
fects upon the system. We have a good opinion of the 
Bitters, as they are not a quack rum, but discover- 
ed, prepared and vended by a Physician, a grad- 
uate of the College of our own State and who has said 
bat little in the way of puffing them himself, but leaves 
it to those whe try them to judge themselves. For the 
diseases that many are liable to ia the spring and sum- 
mer, such as Debility, Dyspepsia, Billious and Nervous 
Complaints, &c. we do vot hesitate to say that these 
Bitters will be found a safe, fgreeable and effectaully 
restorative. As good healthis one of the greatest of 
earthly blessings, we would early advise those laboring 
ander sach diseases, to make a trial of Dr. Richardson's 
Bitters ; they can de no harm, and may do mack good, 
as we are Confident in many cases they have. Vegeta- 
bles and vegetable medicines are unquestionably the 
most congenial to the haman system. 
From the News-Letter, Exeter, N. H. 
TF Richardson's Bitters, advertised in another col- 


ourselves, being quite bitter enoagh ‘ 
the aid prea 8 tee | or quensie. Nevertheless, 


ined to call at GRANT’S, and ing: 
*Health and h’ of Doctor 
From the Bristol County Democrat, Taunton. 


be subject to nervous headache, 
very beneficial—they proved so in the case to which we 
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NFORMATION respecting the virtues ef this 

ly esteemed Oil, was obtained of an Araii,. ° 
afier saccessfal experiments, the subscriber |, iad wr 
to bring it before the pablic, fully assured of \:, int ae 
worth and its veo | to sustain itself Among tit 
merous competitors for public favor. 11 fires th, et 
when inclined to shed ; restores the colur when (4... 
moistens it when dry, and restores it to a healthy. 
In cases of recent Baldness where the rots 
are not entirely dead, it will invigorate [ther 


althy State 
of the ha 


. . N and pr 
duce a uew growth, and is a preventive to Baldnes lt 
is a labor saving article, as the hair wi! keep ir 

it 'y 


place were and look better than it otherwise y.,., 
Wigs and Top Pieces, Ladies” Paffs and Car\, aed 
ery kind of artificial Hair, Locks of hair ker 4. 
mentos of friends are much improv:d by * and ~ 
keep to a great length of time by occasionally apply i 
if. It is a pure and nxtaral article without any Mhistore 

Prepared and sold by the Bole Proprietor, SAMUE| 
ADAMS, Hallowell. ™ 

Sold also by J. E. Ladd, Augusta > C. P. Branch 
Gardiner ; Washburn & Co. Belfast ; Little, W,,) 
& Co. Winthrop ; G. 3. Carpenter, Augusta; } j 
Milliken, Farmington. 
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To which has been awarded the GREATISp 
number of Premiums ! 
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Boston Agricultural Ware 
Siouse, and 
SEED STORE, 

Quincy Hall, South Market Street, Boston, by 


Ruggtes, Nourse MWason, 
Connected with their long established and well known 
Plow and Agricultural Tool Manufactory, at 

Worcester, Mass. ; 

Their long and devoted attention to the improvement 
and manufactare of Plows, with their practical and 
experimental knowledge of Plows and Plowing, \o. 
gether with the aduption of ther peculiar machinery 
[mot yet ased by others) for despatch ia making, and 
precision of the wood parts of the plow. enables them 
to offer to the FARMERS and DEALERS those of 1 
superior and of the most approved construction, and a 
greater variety than can be obtained elsewhere, among 
which are those avapted to all kinds and conditions of 
soil, and modes, notions, and principles of plowing 
and culture throughout the United States. They were 
the firs! who lengthened and otherwise 80 improved 
the form of the Cast Iron Plow, that it takes up the 
farrow-slice with the greatest eaxe, bearing it equally 
and lightly over the whole su:iuce of the mould board 
—torning it over flat, with the least possible bending 
and twisting, and preserves it smovth and unbroken, 
creating very slight friction, and of course requiring 
the least power of draft. ‘Their castings are compored 
of an admixture, (known only by the manufacturers.) 
of several kinds of saperior iron—it is this which givis 
| them so much celebrity for superior strength aud du- 
rability. 
| Within the last year [1841,] they constructed and 
added to their assortment four sizes of Ploughs pecu- 
| larly adapted for tarning over Greeo Sward, (and have 
termed them the ‘‘Green Sward Piow’') which were 
proved at several of the Plowing Matches in Sept. aud 
Oct. in Massachusetts, and other States where they re- 
| ceived the universel approbation of agricultarists, ond 
|the Committees, and where were awarded the firs, 
aod in all thirty-one Premiums for the best work 
performed by Ploughe made by Ruggles, Nourse § 
Mason. 

The American Institute, at their Fair, held at New 
York, for the whole Union, and the WV assachuselts 
Charitable Association, at their Fair, beld at Boston, 
each awarded to Ruggles, Nourse’ & Mason, Meda's 
for the best and most perfect Plows; and at many 
Piowing Matches, Fairs, and Exhibitions in Massa 
chusetts and other States, diplomas and the highest 
premiams have been awarded for their Ploughs, by 
Commitiees, and the universal approbation of theit 

rfurmances, by the congregated practical Farmers. 

At the Plowing Matches of the Agricul'ural Socie- 
ty, in the justly celebrated Agricaltural County of 
Worcester, in 1837, ‘33, ‘39 and *40, all the Prew- 
iams for the best work in the field, were awarded \o 
competitors using Ruggles, Nourse & Mason's Plows ; 
and although their Plow failed to receive the awerd 
of tho Mass. Society’s premium, at the trial at Wor- 
cester, in the Autamn of 1840, they nevertheless, had 
the higher satistaction of seeing all the (nine) prew- 
iams for the best work in the field, carried off by nine 
different plowmen, who performed their work with 
nine different Pioughs, made by Roggles, Nourse & 
Mason, running side by side, competing for the prem- 
ijums with the same Plow to which was awarded the 
Mass. Society’s premium ; and it is here worthy of 
remark, that the said nine premiums were awarded by 
two full committees (of seven each) of the most intel!- 
igent and practical farmers. (whose occupation bert 
qulifies them to jadge correctly in such matters) and 
who were selected trom different parts of the covoly, 
aud appointed by the Trustees of the County Agricul 
tural Society, 

Ruggles, Nourse & Mason have at considerable ¢1- 
pense imported from Scotland, one of 

~Bmiths Deanston Subsoil Plow, 
the only genuine plow of the kind in the U. States, and 
the only kind approved in England or Scotland, from 
wh.ch they are now making the same kind so simp!t- 
fied and modified and at sach redaced prices, (preset’- 
ing the principle entire,) as renders them adapted 
the use of our own Country, and they are strongly rec- 
ommended by scientific A gricultarists. 

Caltivators, three sizes—Harrows, various kinds— 
Charns, most approved—Grain Cradles, New York 
patterns—Seed Sowers—Corn Planters— Corn Sbe!l- 
ers, several kinds—Hoes, a lar, variety—Shovels 
from the best manufactarers—S pades, large and toy— 
Transplanting Trowels—Ladies’ Weeding do—Saws, 
of various kinds— Straw Catters—Field Rollers—Gra*# 
Shears, French pat.—Border Shears, French pal-— 
Gardon Reels and Lanes—Picks and Mattocke—Tre¢ 
and Floor Scrapers— Riddles and Seives—Bark Mills 
—Sugar Mills—Winnowing Mills—Hay and Manore 
Forks—Saw Horses— Garden Rakes—Hay Koives— 
Axes and Hatchets—Patent Axe Haodles—Cor'y 
Combs—Siekles— Vegetable Cutters — Scythe Sneaths 
— Scythes, of various kinds—Scythe Rifles, Darby * 
patent—Scythe Stones—Ox Yokes aod Bows—0x Balls 
—Bash pee Bill Hooks— Dirt 0 eapee Rings— 




























































Revolving Horse Rakes—Hand Rakes— Anti-Fricsion 
Rollers— Scrapers—Grindstones, and rollere—0 
Cranks— Peat Knives and 8 Chains, of all kinds 


—Iron Bars—Charn Drills—Wheel Barrows—T1""* 

planters— Budding Knives—Praning Knives—Hove) * 

Straw Cotter. 

ic New crop of GARDEN and FIELD SEEDS 

direct from the growers. ‘ , 
Plows tor sale at the principle Tewns and Villages ® 


Boston, April 9, 1842. Ow 


Millinery and Dress Making. i 
RS. BENJAMIN has the 
Ladies of W and 
established herself in wevhay in the shop formerly 
oceupied by Miss Dinsmore, 
on the above business, and 
rr op tae Ae Se = 
lion, as y- 
Se Iecaieeebeke eee New York and Bor- 
Bonnets and Dresses, and every article 
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